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Ibe papers Included In this doconent represent sost 
of the papers presented at the 1976 conference of the Soa1:h«est 
American Bo si ness Communication Assoclaxlon and deal ulth various 
aspects of business communication* Topics of papers are nonverbal 
aspects of bnsi ness communication; four problems relating to 
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An Incident 



The story is told about a dronk in a large metropolitan city who 
vas searching diligently and aimlessly under a street light for something 
he apparently had lost* Vhen a squad car stopped and the policemen agl^ed 
him what he was doings he replied; "I'm looking for my lost key chain." 
As the conversation continued, the policemen inquired casually where the 
man had first noticed he had lost his keys. His rejoinder was "several 
blocks up the street." The policemen, somei^t puzzled queried the man: 
'•Why are you looking for the lost keys here?" His immediate response was, 
"Because the light is better here*" 

A Southwest A5CA Application 

Using that simple illustration as a lead, I have the pleasure — 
once again — of acknowledging and begimning these 3rd Annual Southwest 
ABCA Proceedings > Yet my feelings are that if you are looking for some- 
thing trxily meaningful here, you are looking in the wrong place* It is 
my privilege of beginning these Proceedings^ and of acknowledging those 
vhos^ work made them possible; but their true value lies in the articles 
themselves. If you are looking for any meaninfgul business communication 
ideas turn several pages ahe^ad* I have the opportunity only of pointing 
you to the right place. 

Before you do that, however, please remember that these Proceedings 
have been coa^Ieted with the tireless dedication and si^port of many people 
who certainly deserve mention. First Sam Bnmo, whose idea it was to orig- 
inate these annual Proceedings three years ago, must receive our thanks 
once again. His untold hours of work In editing, printing and mailing 
them in addition to his "normal" load of activities In research and teach- 
ing denote his professionalism and devotion to ASCA. 

Second, Dr. Rosemary Pledger* Dean of Professional Studies at the 
University of Houston at Clear Lake, provided the academic enviroxment, 
typing time, and needed encouragement for the papers to be unified in such 
a way for them to be published as Proceedings . All too often I feel we 
overlook the support that leaders in business administratis units pro- 
vide for our Association. For that reason, as well as »any others, I say 
on behalf of the Southwest ABCA region a personal and professliH):^ "thanks." 

Third, and certainly these acknowledgements are not rank ordered. 
Dale Level, our Program Chairperson, put together a terrifically stimu- 
lating program in our country's bicentennial year, 1976. Having woriied 
with him along with other program leaders, ai^ well as serving myself in 
that position, I know some of the uncertainties and Joys OaJe now has of 
1976 program^ I would hope that all of us would extend to Dale our deepest 
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appreciation for the program's content as veil as its coquet. Without 
question, he served in exemplary fashion for Southwest ABCAers. -I fortun- 
ately, have the distinct pleasure of --thanking him on paper; but for some 
reason, that seems not enough* And those of you vho have vorked in a 
similar position or will do so in the future know how much I have left 
out. 

There is a saying associated with the Gestalt area of psychology 
that goes something like this: "Don't push the river; it flows by itself!" 
You — those who attended the meetings in San Antonio, those who Join and 
suppc^rt us all year long, and those who are interested in business commun- 
ication from its contiguous professional groups — represent the true 
"current" and direction of the Southwest J^CA group. You are the qnes 
who deserve special th anks because of your active interest and because 
you are the river. We who write forwords and the like have the pleasure 
of noticing the beauty we see in each of you. Host of my thanks, then, 
must go to each of you for all the support you give and continue to give 
each and every year. 

My hope is that these 1976 Proceedings will provide a "springtime" 
all year long in your bookshelf. Each time you read, reread, and develop 
ideas from them, 1 know you will feel a freshness and vitality that the 
SWFAD meetings in San Antonio, 1976, provided. 



John D. Pettit, Jr. 

Vice President — Southwest American 

Busi n ess Communication Association 



North Texas State University 
Pecedber, 1976 
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PREFACE 



The Southwest American Business Comnunication Association Spring 
Conference was held March 17-20, 1976 at San Antonio, Texas. And this 
collection of papers represents most of those presented at this highly 
successful meeting held during America's Bicentennial Year. The mood of 
the bicentennial year was reflected in the conference theme, "1776-1976: 
From Revolution to Revelation." Unlike the bicentennial year the South- 
west ABCA Proceedings have been prepared for three consecutive years. 
The research efforts of many ABCA'ers and friends of the Southwest ABCA 
have been distributed throughout this country. Two previous editions of 
the Southwest ABCA Proceedings have been Included In the ERIC system. 
ERIC is a clearinghouse on reading and communication skills. Abstracts 
of these Proceedings appeared in the July issue of Resources in Education. 

Nearly all contributors to this Proceedings provided camera ready 
manuscripts. One or two papers required retyping to achieve uniform style 
and presentation. Therefore, full responsibility is assumed for any and 
all mistakes that might appear In these papers. These camera ready manu- 
scripts expedited and minimized the cost of publishing this work. Except 
for minor changes necessitated by typographical errors in manuscripts and 
obvious errors in footnote construct:!^, the editor avoided making any 
alterations in this collection of paperst^ 

Thus, papers appearing in this manuscript are as they were origin- 
ally presented at the conference. The sequencing of these papers corre- 
sponds to the confer ence program. The co^>lete conference program is in- 
cluded in this publication* For one reason or another, all of the 21 
papers presented at the Spring meeting do not appear in this Proceedings . 

As evident from the conference program and the contents of this 
Proceedings , Dale Level of the" University of Arkansas arranged an out- 
stmdlng program and Dale deserves our hearty congratulations. 

An undertaking of this magnitude deserves the acknowledgment of 
many persons. Foremost among them are the authors who diligently pre- 
pared their manuscripts according to a very detailed set of Instructions. 
My most capable work study students, Etta Watson and Lou Payne, also 
deserve recognition for their contribution to the Proceedings . I am 
Indebted to Etta Watson far preparing many of the prefatory parts, 
correct Ing tjrpographlcal errors, and carefully proof reading the entire 
manuscxlpt. Lou Payne very skillfully retyped manuscripts, prepared the 
table of contents az&d contributed in various other ways to the coiq>letlon 
of this work. 

The editor and members of the Southwest ABCA are especially In- 
debted to Dr. RosMiary Pledger, Dean of the School of Professional Studies 
for allocating a portion of the Small Business Administration Grants to 
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defray the cost of publishing this Proceedings and for encouraging the 
publication of this collection of papers* Her contfLnued support in pro- 
fessional and research oriented activities are greatly appreciated* To 
all of these dedicated people I am truly grateful* 

It is hoped this third edition of the Southvest ABCA Proceedings ^ 
like the others, are professionally enriching and serves as a valuable 
reference tool for Business Communication. 



Sam J, Brvmo 
Editor 

ABCA — Southwest Region 



University of Houston at Clear Lake City 
December, 1976 
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1Mlt%A|. CiMMHtCMlW CIWI t k^tMNltCit pfiNMttNW* 43lirailiMlt€Si # 

pmwtmmtmm mm^Mmtm mivimtm^ 



hmmUf 4tiimit» «i» W 4tvt4ai t«t« HM- rufiwtai MM Mii mm* 

ttlMMtiMI 'MMdl 4iS tlhv IHM^t' ViMi #€ IMHNhl* MVttEMI WNltJIt Ml Mt* 

»wi"'<wiifc<A iMMHHtcitiM Mr **aqr Ufwtmmim pmnmimM l»y tlM •«■«• 

yML^ tm um «rttt£«i ifliUMi* IWHi iMNHNMr * Mttttf «tf fpMiw i til «dLy 

OMMt fWHtii*^ lilt* tA tfiMi t« If tt« •€ ilui tict tiMMt ittfMiki ftmmt 
mmmi fNMHxi tlwMCt %t tluit Im* t* Mici t* Inmht 

mnijf' 0m9i»m utiMttf Umh* «iMt«l tm iii^ • m&tm* if Idui itpi 
JMM nitMiit* iMt mmtmm mtk fct» flii|ptttf*t lNittiiy«l 



fiMT Mir ^^MW iniiiitrMtin 0mmi mm iHiiiii Hm tnjif"- 
fr«N£i«tt« 4^ «u««tit tikis twHttwi't <w rti i rt i t t<wi«, «iw iiHlt ImMMMM Mic 



iifcfiilt>it«»tt»t. ili i iiM M W ial .ti«iifti ilittt:* l*i«at. If 111. y. 3S« 



timmm4, tmt MMpit* thm tk* p»mm mstMaXtf tallui f«r m t»* 

t«t «C mlf 10 f« U ttliHtCiMi p«r 4i9, «i4^tlii«: dia iMnipi mmtmtm 
ulutm milf iM> gBt ]% MMPa(Mi» t« fVnMwic*** Oiter ••eiiMt** am$tfmt 
tluit w«tr*i eoBwy Mily &bmt 10 t# 3S fMnfiaMic •{ «li CtMt i« «m«£ tm 

BicaciMi t« ntMi«l«4 tlmwgi ho4f MtiMui*) tm vtm «f titis tm mm 



Ttm or mm*nmM, aammtaeitm 



I* lUiify^f* thim trp9 of MMi«««t%«l itii— — tCj»ttwi t«i<«<»l««« 

amMmt iM dM 41^ 9t Htf II lull 



^ti«i tItMMMi* "Xlmmm mt MMHNt«k«l fii— 1 1 <ii/ 
8. I1mc» 'IlkMK t«Mnr W m Wn iSMi Cmm Am ficlltat 
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to iltumttsktm hmf ««ch of thM€ categorlM of covw 
nicntloa CM beco«9 i«part4ivit to Ptfmii^ioii«t pr0ceM««, w fii«ll 
bri«iif iyr 4lmcmB mmh gn^ vith r«f«rni'C« to m tpocifle oita^itiai* All 
of tH€M an Itkelir to fMitllar olnco «voT]r iH^rMB uooo ocmt fom or 
other in all coiMMilcaclvw ltit«rcluinga« 

ttocioM an patiuqMi thm momt faKlllar tyjN^a of iioaiNirtMil 
c u iw wi tcati<^» CkiMrrts in tlilo ana haw* tadlcatad that it la im^^ar^ 
taut for ua to racocalaa aanral thiaga about tlia oatan of body 
tiwa* fintt aadi caltan tao^ to hmw itm am atyta of body laa«» 
guiago.7 For aaaafpla* eartaiA aatloaalltiaa taa4 to iaeorfN>rata nan 
hacul ttovoMHit te tha eo^taa of ngular ooaiNiriattoci thas ocban# 
Saooa4p iii4iiridiial gtatuna ar aoiMMmta <a»aot ba r^M9fa4 fna tlia 
contaat irfthiii lAlch ttM^y o^^r. nit# la tna Mcaaaa gsatafaa caa^ 
oiNir ciaa* chimca in thair aa«eilat# For aaai^li^^ 2mmi4mT thm **ir piga 
t^Mit ciaarly wmmxt intt^ty 4atriiig llorl4 Umr tt aatf vaa aoaof iata4 «rtt& 
Sir Wtaataa Charcliill^ ta tim lata tMO*a» ttila aj ra ba l um iian aa«a« 
ctaca< ifith tba aiga of paaca* Totfay* tha aaaa alf»» memt4imt ta tlia 
p^i^lar tnaa^ wana ira«ciattca la cattala anai of tHa tlnini Ii»rl4« 
Tliir4t body laitMfiaa aboal4 afaraya b« wrlf iad iritli nganrt to tiliM 
aai4 by iwaaa of tUta afMilGaii «ior4*^ 

To iiliiitrata a fa«» aiai^lai of bo4y aoiNfiMata aM timit Unfot^ 
tmtm la orgaaiaatiaaal aattiaga* caaaiitr tim falloidUMI aaaaflM« Ctaa 
vritar la4f euaa tkat aa tmit^tAml taaaiag b4ck fa lUa ar liar diair* 
fal4iag bila ar hmt Mm mui tOi«i«Mat tba aiooa aa if ia 4aai» taat^H^ila*^ 
tioa ata elaarty aigaa of dbCvaiiaa bi4iairiar» 0aral4 t# Hainabatg 
IMiiata a«it tbar eba dafaaaivaNMaa ia fat4a4 araa illaatntaa tliat 
tlian la 4oalit «bo«M^ ttia ictiaa oM ilwMl4 falui» Othar tliiaga* aadi 
m claiaa ta tarritoty* a« iilaatrata4 by Um aMaCntdMid caa 
aloit ba taotmiiatal la ynnrI4iag li^tghta lata a fwtaaa^a iaaar faat« 
iag»^9 

tbt atiNly af tba inafaaaal afaca ar diataaca tlMff: a^^arataa ia^^ 
4ivi#aaia in t%m f^fa<aaa af aamataatiaa ia fcaawi aa fta^M^cn* tiMi 
mp*m tkm aafMirataa Ia4iiii4aal« itfaadia M i^imm 4aid aa tHa aaftatc af 
tiia caaaanica^ija^ India rtAua^pfr^ far amaag^lat t4laaf4 Kail tiaa 41«illi4 
tbM» caaiMiratlaa afian lata fo«rr aajar tartirattaa# tIm tint la 
calia4 tba iatlaata 4iataian# thla ia a aaty claaa fatii at cMaiMaicar* 
ti4at wbidi unaally talaa f la«tt tittliia aUt ladMa af tha mm^tm aa4 tlia 



'Sanaga* ift* ^» 
•outaa llltli Taar tyaa^ la>c. cAt^ 

^^Wanry riil»tr« "^ta tha INaiaaaa HarM taatir laiy talba*^ 
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»ceii^r^ Sodi diBtmtm is ummd for top Bmctmt tmlkm md the dls-^ 
plmring of affect loci » This ItttlMCe territory can bo mxpmtimd up to 
olfkitoon itidbo# ox mo but aoualljr mulfui thmtmctmrUod by coatiim^ 
tiol 4ioctiooiooft vltli spoodi tofciimt ploco at tbm Im^l of a tAlaper* 
Tha aacoii4 tarritory Is kaoim aa panooal lilataaca mmI raogaa frop 
1% to 2% fMt in the cloaa ptiaaa and ia fMarvad for vary doaa rala« 
tionatiifa* Tha far pbaaa within thla tarritory ia froa 2% to 4 faat 
aad ia uauaily tjryieal of a cottfortabla diataoca for ladividuala talk- 
Iflt to friaadft* Tha third tarritocy ia haoim aa tha aodal diataoca. 
At thla lairal tha cloaa {ihaaa rmgpa fros 4 to 7 faat and la ault^la 
for aoat huaiiMrai diacuaaloiia and ccaiyanatloiui* For ttora foraal dla* 
cosaiocia tha tarritofy mmy ha aJR|i«idad op to 12 faat* riaally tha 
fourth tarritory la kaoim aa pdblic dlataaca lAiich rmiai froai 12 to 
23 faat and la tha dlataaca uaad for forul laafuats uhara oaa caa 
only aaa tha ha ad mad uppmt tnaifc of tha ladlviifeal vlth uhon thay ara 
coaMaaltatlaf • Tha far fliaaa la nora thaa 25 faat and la mually ra«^ 
mmt9m4 for p^lte ipaiki&t«^ 

rrooMiiM haccMwa ao iaportaat typa of aoo«i^ct^al ocmmmlcm-^ 
tim for tha huainaaa aattiag aiaply ha^Maa it dataraiaaa to a graat 
astattt tha tyya of iatarchaaga th4M: eaa taka plaea* Miara physical 
4»»a4ltiom mmf^tmm Individuals tha styla and typa ^f coamjnicatlon is 
oftatt datansinad anvirosMn tally* 

To provida aa sif ia of thla typa of non«iNiihat h^Mmriof 
tha oriMiiaational aattiAgv amaidar aollaatlva hargaiaiag nagotla«» 
tisM* Aeeardii^ ta oaa i^tar* iAwhi nafociatora ara plaaaad trith ths 
prograas of tha hargaiaiag awaian* thay tand to nova ctoaar to tha 
tahla and ts^ mm aaothar* Vbtm thay ara dlatacWd hy tha lack of pro* 
graas» thay naiva israp fron tkm tAla^ll Tha aans ia tma of individ* 
uala aa a psrty* As a ganaral rala, ^idMMi thay ara angagad in aa affac^ 
tisa intarehMgii thay tand ta ait alitosa to oaa asothar and talk in tha 
paraanal tarritaty^ (1% ^ 2% faat># Aa thlnga haccM laaa paraonal 
thay memt aaay out to aana laval mmA as tha aocial tarritoiy or ha^ 
yand* 

Chraaattica and Iknlaaici 

Oitsntnicn ralataa ta tha aatant of tha ailanca hatwan vathal 
amchan^ta* Thla dliMnaian ia iiafa difficnlt ta daal ^aith for tha 
avaraga indivldaai* Maaava r» aya naa«nBnta# ar tilMift la aoaaenly knoan 
aa «NDaSaaica ia s am thing that nlnaat snjans can a h a a ^ fva * far ananpla» 
aya gsatnraa tn hnataiii ata vary tupattnsi * tt la aaid that Ckinaaa 
jai^ daalara a^atdi tha ayM at hapara tmm Ittatnat in a partlcslar 
ataaa htta a as they hasa uh a tiiud thaC tha paylla dllnta «haa Intaraat 



lOgggm^ 1^ j|^trtaan» >anan Cw win nit attaaa OUrpar and 
rahUaham^ Wmm talk* MH)* p* IM* 

'"^lUatan With Tamt l^rwp** lac^ ctt » 
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lncr«a«e«.i2 the typ« of b«luivior cxplalna the ■otlvatloa for 

th« us« of the visor by the poker dealer because the Bowamenta of hla 
or her eyes may at tiaes give away the cards that are being dealt. 

As a final example, we should note it has been estimated that 
the eye aoves about 100,000 tiaes in a nozaal day. Becwse of this 
Che eyes are one of the aoet expressive parts of the huaan body. Eye 
aoveaents often can give clues to ionar eaotions. The enlarged pntplla 
of the eyes, for exasple, has been shown to be an indicator of a 
favorable respoi^se to advertiaeaents.^ Eye aoveatnts am also be 
laportant regulators (rf cc— uu icatioo since an Individual perceptive 
with regard to auch aattera cm easily leant just how long or how far 
to carry a point before the effectiveneas of the conunfcatlon is 
ainialsed. 

Physical Appearance 

The physical s^^pearance of an individual can Cell ua auch 
bout his or her status or role la society and specifically in m or- 
ganiaation. Recently the iaportanoe of physical appearances hae been 
applied to auch things aa the Job interview altuatlon. A recent re- 
port by two Stanford Oniversity tesearchen indicates that phyaical 
appearance may be one of the aore iaportaat factors ixn decezalniag 
whether or not Che reerulcer is favorably Inclined coward the inter- 
viewee, tt was shown, for exaaple, thcc young ata create alldly posi- 
tive Upreaaiona when chey wear aport coats, shirts, tltts and ala^. 
Tbm lapresslon la stronger, however. If the ladlvidual wears a suit. 
With regard to woaen. the wearing of Jeans and sandles can eceac* la- 
presaloaa that range froa alldly to acrongly negntlve. rallore co 
aalataltt eya contact with the leerulter. vslng apeedi th^ la loaded 
wltli Jnrgoo, and slallav behavior can alao reealc In negative lapres- 
aloaa.^* 

Msceacly. an Interesclng etady vas csndaeced oa the clothing 
ehoicea of attcceseful and aaplrlag aale coUeie adiaialac»tora» tc 
was noted, for •Mmptm, based on tlw aaaplt lafotattina 
th«t ch* prcaldenta of coUefea and aaletniclea ganeraily «ear aedl- 
tas shade aoUd bliM or grey two batcott oaite with aadlaB width layela. 
Traaaer legs ol the «uic are g^nerailf acralglit racter Ch«a flared and 
long aleetMHl shirts are lagalaxiy^ wotu. tiai ahlcts pmrntidlf are 
soUd wliice and are> a cc capaoled by m act^ad tie chat la coordinated 
wltlt the sttlC. On the other hand, the lower level aiiatiiiacgatorn aeea 
to prefer 6»AU toUt sport eoeta of either a solid or plaid Facteza 
as weM m crous«i£a thsc ara flared and an«affed. Oreae sfclrts cwd 



l^stmtt L. t^*ha» ■saan fuMw t.eacicai M Incetperacoal 
ferapectiva. teadoa Keaae, Sew Tout* If 74, pp. 141-172. 

^Albert S. itiag, *1hipil Slae, Eye Dlr«€Ci<»» Md lleaa««e 
Appeoli Sew rtalialaaty Nadlags,** Joaraal ^ WarlEetlng . Ciaiy. 1972) , 
p* 57. 

'Sloa to cet a Job.- Faroiie, Cumber », If7$|, p. 12. 
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to b« short flleeve<{ and are often paetel colon other than iriilte* 
TiM are fairly evenly distributed of a variety of patterns* The 
point is^ that physical appearance by Mans of clothing or other di- 
mensions de In fact present the stereotype of individuals in various 
positions » 13 

Thus, It becoiLi^s evident that there are a nuabar of iiqiortant 
dlaenslons of nonverbal coonunlcatlon* Tha Ittportant question nov 
becoaea vhat relationship do these bear to the verbal dinenalon and 
how are they liqiortant in the everyday organlaatlonal situation « 



DIMENSIONAL CONCWJEMCY 



Perhaps the Aost lm»ortsat thing perceptive ammmlctitoTm rm^ 
ceive {torn thm imalysis of non-verbal eoaBunicj^ion la an lAdlc^lon 
of hoir veil the spoken vord really aaaauras up actions of the in- 
dividuals M iaportant tens in tha non-verbal cosMoicatlon Jargon 
has beam fcnovn aa the lilnesic slip**. In this case m find an ex- 
Mpla of an obvioua Incongruency betveen lAiat is actually said miA 
a person's actions* For cjusiple a person ai^t aay that they anjoy 
a particular type of foreign food* At the mmm timm the geaturea of 
the facial expraaalons aay indicate that the food tm laaa than dealr- 
able*^6 By the seas token » an Individual vho aay ajp^ar outvardly 
as very confident in both the spoken word end physical ^vearanee aay 
dUplay a haodahaka vhlch la not congcuant at aU vith the overall 
appearance* This la often trua of the typical **dea4 fish** tiandahakar 
vho displays a gnat deal of uncertainty and lAsacurity Intemally* 
Thus» the first leval of eoagrutney ralatoi to tha eonaiateney of the 
spoken %rord and the reinforcing or conflicting noo«verbal b^MVior* 

The saeood level of co^ruency Is aaong various diaanalona of 
waning* A fair of tha aelacted dlasnaiona la iUaattatod in figure 1* 
Tha fint ralatea to the avaluativa diattaioa or faallags of approval 
or diaiq^roval^ lavs ooa and tvo of tha aidiibit contain the typea of 
observationa one aight evpact vith tagaxd to tha varioita focaa of non- 
vettal behavior* One can quickly acan tha first r0V» for awaaple» god 
4mtim a profile of the person displaying appr<Mral iria aon-veft^al acta* 

the aacond dlaenslon of «anlng {potency) ralttaa to tba in^^ 
teaalty of the accaptanca or faJacfltion« ItUk la Included fco illua* 
trata tba dagrae of confident or ancertaidity' aa ^Ivldtoal diaplaya 
in a coaaia&icariw situation* Hnallyt^acuflty indicacea thm ctari^ 
ty or aalilgttity cgqperiancad by aadh party involved la tlMr iafotaaltion 



EKLC 



^%dgar T* Baah» **Clotliliig ca^leea of Saccaaafal mA of 
plriag Collate Adalaistratora PrDcaadlngs* SoMttlaiaatani 
lastltuta of teciaioa Sclancaa^ 1976» pp* 239-2A0* 
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exchange* Mo\ring down the colunms, one can detemine the congruency 
among the dimensions of meaning. We. can nov construct an additional 
profile to determine the congruency among the meaning dimensions. 



AN APPLICATION 



In a performance evaluation situation, the non-verbal cues 
may be especially useful in gaining control over the communicative 
environment. Managers and supervisors continually voice discontent' 
ment and insecurity with respect to the appraisal process. As a re- 
suit, techniques such as management by objectives have been developed 
to» among other things, reduce the threat of performance evaluation. 

Most participative management systems suggest the ^e of some 
initial period of goal setting where employees and supervisors mutU' 
ally agree on performance standards (goals). This presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to "sice up^* the individual, from a non-verbal 
perspective, so as to better deal with the ultimate appraisal session. 
Of course, personnel files and similar records ahould be consulted 
prior to the goal setting conference to obtain as much information as 
possible with regard to the employee's ^ast performance, etc. This 
provides additional data upon ^Ich to evaluate the non-verbal be-* 
havior observed. The process is illustrated In Figure 2. 

The manager who systematically uses all opportunities to 
gather data on both the verbal and non-^rbal aspects of employee be- 
havior will be In a position to reduce substantially the insecurity 
of appraisal conferences. The same is true in related areas such as 
sales contacts, problem-solving sessions, and so on. 



**H0W Well Do Tea Read Body Language? Sales Management ^ 
(Deceiri^er IS. 1970) « p. 28. 
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FIGURE 2 

NON-VERUAL COMMUNICATION AND pgRFORMANCj; 
REVIEW: AN APPLICATION 
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FOUR PROBLEMS RELATING TO AWARENESS OF METACOMMUNICATION 
IN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

Marlin C. Young, Stephen F. Austin State University 



ABSTRACT 



The evidence supports the premise that along with the verbal 
message conveyed in the business letter there is often metacommunication, 
nonverbal and unseen, a phantom intelligence transmitted by the writer to 
the reader. The study of metacommunication as it relates to business 
correspondence is in its Infancy and the concern of this study was to 
add to the knowledge of the subject by seeking answers to four questions. 



INTRODUCTION 



Often an additional message, although not expressed in words, is 
transmitted along with the message that is expressed in words. Such 
unworded messages are called "metacommunication." These may reinforce 
the meaning of the message, or they may distract from the message, or they 
may even contradict what the message seems to mean. For example, when a * 
person says, "Don't worry about me," he may also convey the message 
"Keep an eye on me." Or when a person says, "I'll do my best," he may 
also convey the message "I'm a little apprehensive about my ability." 

Obviously, metacommunication is of importance in. business corre- 
spondence where frequently the writer conveys an additional message. 
Whether people actually think with words, their intake of others' meaning 
rests upon the words or writing techniques they use. People need a clear 
awareness of how writing techniques cause reaction so that the techniques' 
implications may be examined. This study attempted to add to the knowledge 
of the awareness of metacommunication in business correspondence by 
seeking to answer the following four questions: 

1. Of the three organizations, which has greater awareness of 
t metacommunication: members of Sales and Marketing Executives Association, 
members of American Society for Training and Development, or members of 
National Secretaries Association? 

2* Which type of instrument is more suitable for measuring the 
extent of metacommunication awareness? 

3. Which type of writing technique is most likely to cause meta- 
communication? 

■ 24' 



4. For certain worded messages, what specific metacommunication 
is transmitted? 



PROCEDURES 

The method utilized in determining the awareness of metacommuni- 
cations that appear i^ business correspondence consisted of an eight-page 
mail questionnaire in two forms, closed and open, which surveyed a popu- 
lation of 458 members from the three organizations previously cited. 
Eighteen questions were asked about respondents* awareness of metacommuni- 
cation that appeared in six business letters. Spearman's rank-difference 
correlation or rho was used to compute the coefficient of reliability. 
Seven business communication faculty members evaluated the instrument for 
face and content analysis, of the questionnaires mailed, 48.5 per cent 
were returned; 46.5 P^^^ cent were usable. 



FINDINGS 



The statistical treatment of the data revealed that: (1) the 
National Secretaries Association's score was significantly higher than 
the score of the American Society for Training Development. It was also 
higher than the score for the Sales and Marketing Executives Association. 
The mean and standard deviation of the respondents of each one of the 
three organizations are given in Table 1. The means were computed from 
the number of respondents who indicated an awareness of metacommunication 
by a "yes" score and an additional message on both questionnaire forms; 

Table 1 



Summary of the Number, Means, and Standard Deviation of Respondents 
of the Three Professional Business Organizations 



Organization 


Number 
of 

Respondents 


Mean 
Per 
Respondents 


Standard 
Deviation 


American Society for 
Training Development 


109 


14.24 


3.84 


National Secretaries 
Association 


55 


15.91 • 




Sales and Marketing 
Executives 


49 


14.57 


3.40 



25 



15 



(2) the questionnaire Form A achieved a higher mean score than the ques- 
tionnaire Form B. The mean and standar^j deviation were computed for each 
questionnaire form. The results of the computation are shown in Table 2. 
The number of respondents who indicated awareness of metacommunication 
by a "yes" score and an additional message was used in the computation to 
compare Form A with Form B; (3) the grammatical usage induced more aware- 
Table 2 



Summary of the Means and Standard Deviation for Form A and Form B 
of the Three Professional Business Organizations 



Form 



Number 
of 

Respondents 



A 
B 



127 
86 



Mean 

of 
Forms 



Standard 
Deviation 



15.26 
13.99 



3.27 
3.65 



ness of metacommunication than any other techniques. In Table 3 are given 
the means and ranks for the writing techniques. Each of the nine tech- 
niques was included twice on the questionnaire forms, and the range of 
scores was from zero to two. The mean is an indicator of how often a 
technique was detected by a "yes" score ^jjd an additional message; and 



T^ble 3 



Summary of the Means and Rank Writing Techniques 
Most Likely to Cause Metacommunications 





Mean 




Writing 


Per 


Rank 


Technique 


Technique 




Grammatical Usage 


1.7136 


1 


Euphemism 


1.7042 


2 


Split Infinitive 


1.6948 


3 


Superlative 


1.6761 


4 


Spelling 


1.6667 


5 


Vocabulary 


1.6432 


6 


Fhatic Communication 


1.5822 


7 


Trite Expression 


1.5446 


8 


Exclamation Point 


1.5211 


9 
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(4) tJ>e ae£acoaK«lc3t;lc3ii nose rinwiniiily received by tbe respoodeats on 
qoeszijomaa^jc^ Worm B were different frm the aecacMBnaieacioa received 
by the re^^oodests ott qoestiocmaire Foa A in isix pf the siAe wrltixi^ 
techoiqiies* lo Tsi^le 4 are siws the restats from 212 regpoodents of the 
flost r mm II art u <i^biT< iir fmi that wre r eceiv ed from rerrala wrded 
aessaf^esp InrlndlH ^ nine vrltii^ technlqoes oo qoestliiaBalre Fmm A and 
font ft^ The i^pswiees aost coMonly received hy the 86 re^ondents oo 
Fon B vere different frcm the aessases received by the 126 respondents 
on Warm A far aix of the nixfte techalqnes* The largest per cent of the 
86 re^ondeats for qnestionnalre Fom B vere conveyii^ a reaction to 
<^her parts of the correspondence rather than receivins an additional 
writer * 8 nessa^e in aasuer to the eighteen qnestions aboot an awareness 
to the varions techniqaes. 



COBSCLDSKMS 



€bvio«ssly» m^nu iwmm%U\ §tUni changes tbn verbal nessage and the 
vrlter of the bnsiness letter nnst be aunr^^ of the hidden Kssa^r in 
order to achieve the desired rosponse in tne reader. Based on the pre* 
ceding ffndfn ^ ^ the follotrii^ cpnclnsions mmf be reached: 

nore aware of netACOMonication than are tha n»nbira of the ilnrrican 
Society for Trainisf and Oavelapntwt or the ntabgrs of the Sales and 
Harketittf Execntlves Aiiaoclation* Peth^ the reason for this is that 
the skills ra^nired for aocretaries mrm keyed toiiard carefnl attention 
to the details of writing techni^nes* 

2« The clooad qnestlos»aire» Fom A^ is note snitable for nea^ 
soring the extent of nataconnnaication snaraness than is the open ques* 
tfonaaire* Fom B« Ferh^ps the rasason for this is that the respondent 
nade m check nark to Indicate his awataneaa to ntrtcoswMnlcarion» where* 

%M Since gramatical errors a p pe a r to conae nore stfareneaa of 
mm t If rw M inl catioa thaa any other t^rltlng technifw»» then it is reasonable 
to state that proper graanntical nsags in the bnsiness latter is esaen* 
tial if the i#riter wants to avoid the type of net ■€ nnwai I c a t Ion idach 
night very wall ^^ni nialnterpratatton and diatraction of the verbal 



4. Far certain worded naaaagaa* a variety of spMific natacuawwi 
nice t ion ia c^mveyed when the taaagaa related to reapect» tineliaass« 
and adncation* The types of nftacnainlcarioa are too ^ried to categorise* 
F^MTthMnnre, the frafoancy aaalyaia indicated that in tha caaa of certain 
warded mmmBmgmm tela ting to aim of tha nine writing taehnifnea the neta* 
coaaMnicatton neat rmannnly recalvad bjr the respandenta on ^naatioanaire 
Fom B were different fren tha net a c cnaaynicatlon recaiiped by the respondents 
on 4|neatlonnaire Fom A* 
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Everyo^^a should be aware of metacommunication and faov it ^^n play 
a vital part in shying the written message. All too often the written 
message is framed with no thought given to the unseen message* The 
additional siessage and the written message should woiic together^ each 
drawing on its strengths to complement the other and multiply the total 
in^ct. Written messages can be Improved and made to be more effective 
all around if a x>erson will develop a feeling and an appreciation for 
tit^rai^fwwtwwf nation. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF GRODP LEADER'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD "SELF" AND "OTHERS": 
A STUDY IN NONVERBAL FACIAL COMMUNICATIVE BEHAVIOR 

Carl Hicks, Indiana State University 



ABSTRACT 



This paper explores the iiiq)ortance of nonverbal facial 
nications in encounters between group leaders and group members. Two 
levels of inquiry were employed : a "self -rating," to determine each mem- 
ber's perception of the group leader's behavior toward him, azid the 
"other-ratings" to determine each group member's perception of the group 
leader's behavior toward his fellow group m&nbers. Responses from a mod- 
ified semantic differential were converted to normal equivalents and used 
as input data for use in the analysis of variance prodedure. The paper 
offers a discussion of the findings of this experiment with regard to 

each group member's ability t o p erceive the leader:* s nonverbal _factal 

communications toward him and toward other group members. 



INTRODUCTION 



Research evidence indicates that managers spend between seventy- 
five and ninety percent of their workday engaged in verbal communica- 
tion — that is, listening ♦ talking » reading , and writing.^ Moreover, if 
the thought procests is viewed as intra^personal communication , then it 
is not an exaggeration to claim that managers do little else but cotmnu- 
nicate. Burns , for example , observed a sample of supervisory personnel 
and reported that they spent eighty percent of their total workday ei- 
ther initiating or receiving oral communications. The remainder of their 
workday was spent~for the most part^in writing or reading letters, 
memoranda, and reports. ^ 



^Fred J. Carvell, Human Relations in Business , Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1970, p. 285; see also M* Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis, 
Effective Communication on the Job, Ami^rican Management Association, 
New York, 1956, p. 13; William V. Haney, Communication and Orfe^izatlonal 
Behavior , 3rd ed., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1973, p. A; 
Lee 0. Thayer, Administrative Conmunication , Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1961, p. 3. 

^Tom Burns, "The Directions of Activity and Communication in a 
Departmental Executive fxoup," Human Relations , Vol. 1 (1954), p. 78* 
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Essentially y then, coxnmunicatlon Is a necessary and vital aspect of a 
manager's job. 

Communication Is Hore Than Words 

Communication Involves the consideration of factors other than 
just oral and/or written messages. * Verbal language Is only one of the 
codes available to hinnans for the expression of Ideas. Studies have re- 
vealed that both Ideas and attitudes can be effectively coomiunlcated by 
mediums other than language. Communication may be conveniently divided 
Into two aspects 9 verbal and nonverbal. The verbal aspect usxxally re- 
lies on a system of symbols (words) to convey Its message. Thus, such 
verbal communicative behavior as listening, talking, reading, and writing 
all use a system of symbols or a language to effect communication. 

Nonverbal Communication 

Nonverbal co mmun ication Is not so versatile as verbal communica- 
tion » nor Is It so easily defined. Emmert and Brooks, for example, have 
classified and defined eighteen distinct areas of nonverbal communication 
ranging from animal and Insect communication to personal grooming and 
apparel.-^ Ruesch and Kees restrict their coverage of nonverbal communi- 
cation to three categories: sign language, action language, and object 
langtjage.^ 

What Is often overlooked In the discussion of management communis 

cat lon_ Is Jthe_rQle..playedJ>y-Mnverbal» communication. The verbal part 

of a co mmun ication message (the words spoken) can often be supplemented, 
emphasized, modified, or completely contradicted by the speaker's vocal 
and/or gestural nonverbal communicative behavior. Albert Mehrablan, a 
psychologist, has devised an equation which emphasizes the various as- 
pects of communication. He considers face*to-f ace communication to be 
composed of verbal, vocal, and facial connunlcatlon messages. His re- 
search has Indicated that the "Total impact of a Comnninlcatlon Message 
Is equal to .07 verbal + .38 vocal + .55 facial."^ In other words, "what 
Is said" Is much less Important than "how It Is said," which. In turn. Is 
less important than the "facial expression" of the speaker. 

Although writers in the area of management have declared the im- 
portance of communication » they have generally concentrated their re- 
search efforts on exploring the verbal coiq>onent. Most of the literature 
available deals with Improving verbal communications or the establishment 
of a communications system. If one considers Mehrabian's "total impact" 



^Phillip Emmert and William D. Brooks, Methods of Research in 
Communication , Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1970, pp. 345-353. 

^Jurgan Ruesch and Weldon Kees , Nonverbal Communications : Notes 
on the Vtflual Perception of Human Relations , University of California 
Press ^ Berkeley, 1956, p. 20. 

^Albert Mehrablan, "Communication Without Words," Psychology 
Today . Vol. 4 (1968), p. 53. 
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eqtiation a reasonable approximation of communicative reality, then it 
would appear that the literature of business and management has all but 
Ignored ninety-three percent of the communicative process. Research in 
the verbal area is necessary and important If communications are to be 
improved; however, research should not be restricted to the verbal com- 
ponent alone* 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



This study was concerned with the effect of selected nonver- 
bal communicative behavior within a small group setting. It was an 
attempt to explore further the Importance and significance of facial 
expression as a nonverbal means of communication. The primary pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the effect of a group leader's 
programmed nonverbal facial expressions' u^^ 

ception of the leader's attitude toward the group members. Specifi- 
cally, this study was designed to explore the following research 
questions: 

(1) Will subjects who receive "positive nonverbal 
facial communications" from a group leader have 
a significantly different perception of the 
group leader's attitude toward them than sub- 
jects who receive "negative nonverbal facial 
communications" from the group leader?^ 

(2) Will subjects within the same decision-making 
group be able to correctly perceive the group 
leader's programmed facial expressions toward 
other members of the same group? 



METHOD OF RESEARCH 



This study utilized one of management's preferred vehicles 
for sharing information — the committee process. Selection and utiliz- 
ation of a committee communication setting was chosen in an attempt 
to approximate a real^'vorld situation. Four classes of the Principles 
of Management course, all under the same instructor, at the University 
of Arkansas, were chosen for use in the experiment. As part of their 
course requirements, students^ in groups of five, operated a hypo- 
thetical business firm through a computerized simulation exercise. 
Once a week, the students were given class time to discuss the results 
of their prior week's decision and to make the various decisions affect- 
ing the internal operation of their firms for the next simulation. 



^A "positive nonverbal facial comaunication" was defined as a 
"smile" or "pleasant facial expression" as opposed to a "negative non<^ 
verbal facial communication" which was defined as a "frown" or "unpleas- 
ant facial expression." 
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The investigator randomly assigned students to groups within 
each class. After the groups had operated their hypothetical business 
for five weeks (real time) the investigator administered a test to 
determine if a single student had emerged as the recognised leader in 
each group. Following the evaluation of this test, a pre-test was admin- 
istered to all group members with the exception of the rec5)gnized group 
leader. Utilizing a sixteen scale modified semantic differential, sub- 
jects were asked to scale their perception of the group leader's behav- 
ior toward themselves, as well as their perception of the leader's be- 
havior toward the other members of their group. Immediately after the 
results of the pre-test were compiled, the investigator secretly con- 
tacted the various group leaders and solicited their cooperation in the 
experiment. 

Within each group the following labels were assigned to the 
remaining subjects by the investigator: Smile Recipient (SR) , Frown 
Recipient (FR), Control Recipient (CR) , and Obsery^er The SR' s and 

FR's, of course, were scheduled to receive a specific programmed nonver- 
bal facial behavior from the group leader. Specifically, the group 
leader was to listen with a "pleasant" facial expression (smile) each 
time the SR addressed the leader during the decision-making session 
in class. Each time the FR addressed the leader the latter was to ex- ' 
hibit an "unpleasant" facial expression (frown). No deliberate pattern 
of facial behavior was to be exhibited toward the Control Recipient. 
The Observer served as a confederate in the experiment. Following a 
two-week training (or programming) period, the leaders began introducing 
the experimental variables (i.e. , smile and frown) during the decision- 
making sessions. 

Utilizing a variable testing procedure and the same testing ve- 
hicle, post-tests were administered und^er the same conditions as the pre- 
test. Subjects* responses from the modified semantic differential were 
converted to normal equivalents (K£)^ and a composite score for each sub- 
ject obtained by summing across the sixteen-item scale* Input data for 
use in the analysis of variance procedure was obtained by taking the dif- 
ference between NE (post-test) and NE (pre-test) for each subject's com- 
posite score. The two factors analyzed were conditions (C) and treat- 
ments (T) . In considering the first research question (self-ratings), the 
condition (C) factor had four levels, and the treatment (T) factor had 
three levels, thus a 4 condition x 3 treatment factorial experiment with 
four replications was utilized for a total of forty-eight observations. 
Due to a oractical restriction on randomization, a split-plot design was 
utilized. Following the two-way ANOVA test, those factors with signifi- 
cant F values were subjected to a further test of significance utilizing 
the Duncan Multiple Range test.^ 



'Ronald A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for 
Biological , Agricultural , and Medical Research , 4th ed., Eafner Publishing 
Co., New York, 1953, p. 75. 

o 

Charles R. Hicks, Fundamental Concepts in the Design of 
Experiments , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1964, pp. 190-200. 



^Ibid., pp. 31-33. 
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FINDINGS 



Self-Rating 

The first area explored dealt with determining the effect of the 
.leader's prograimned nonverbail facial expression upon a member's per- 
ception of the leader's attitude. For statistical testing purposes the 
null h3rpo thesis was as follows: 

There is no ^significant difference between the 
three levels of the treatment (T) factor. 

To test this hypothesis, a two-way analysis of variance test uti- 
lizing treatments (T) as one factor and conditions (C) as the second fac~ 
for was used as the primary test of significance. The treatment (T) fac- 
tor had three levels coded for identification purposes as follows: 

SR « Smile Recipient' perception of the leader's attitude toward 
himself. 

FR « Frown Recipient's perception of the leader's attitude toward 
himself. 

CR = Control Recipient's perception of the leader's attitude toward 
himself. 

The second factor, conditions (C) , had four levels coded for identification 
purposes as fo llows: ■ 

C-1 = The experimental variable was introduced for one decision- 
making session and a post- test followed immediately. 

C-2 = The experimental variable was introduced for two decision- 
making sessions and a post- test followed the second session. 

C-3 « The experimental variable was introduced for three decision- 
making sessions and a post-test followed the third session. 

C-4 « The experimental variable was introduced for four decision- 
making sessions and a post-test followed the fourth session. 
Table 1 presents the analysis of variance (ANOVA) for the "self-rating" test. 

TABLE 1 



ANOVA TABLE 


FOR THE 


SELF-RATING 


TEST 




Source of Variation 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Conditions (C) 


3 


109.3849 


36.4616 


2.16 


Leaders Within Condition 


12 


202.0872 


16.8406 




Treatments (T) 


2 


435.6121 


217.8061 


14.01** 


Interaction (T)x(C) 


6 


59.2811 


9.8802 


.64 


Leaders Within 










Condition x Treatment 


24 


373.0592 


15.5441 





**P<.001 



From the analysis of variance (ANOVA) test, the F-test value indi- 
cated a significant difference among the three levels of the treatment (T) 
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factor at the .001 level of significance. In other words, the means of 
the Smile Recipients CSR) , Frown Recipients (FR) , and Control Recipients 
(CR) were significantly different. An additional test of significance be- 
tween the means of the SR's and FR's utilizing a one-tail t-test indicated 
that the mean of the SR's was significantly more positive than the mean of 
the FR's (t=5.l6; 28df; level of signif icance==.001).. 

Other-Rating 

The second area of interest dealt with ascertaining group members' 
ability to correctly perceive the leader's programmed facial behavior 
toward other members of the same group. For statistical testing purposes, 
the null hypothesis was as follows: 

There is no significant difference between 
the six levels of the treatment (T) factors* 

-r: — To test *this- hypo thesisv a- two-way- analysis of a variance test uti- 
lizing treatments (T) as one factor and conditions (C) as the second factor 
was used as the primary test of significance. The treatment factor had six 
levels coded for identification purposes as follows: 

SF = Smile Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior toward 

the Frown Recipient. 
SC s Smile Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior toward 

the Control Recipient. 
FS = Frown Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior toward 

the-Smiie-Reciplenti^ — : 

FC = Frown Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior toward 

the Control Recipient. 
CS s Control Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior 

toward the Smile Recipient. 
CF = Control Recipient's perception of the leader's behavior 

toward the Frown Recipient. 

The second factor, conditions (C)» had four levels and was the same 
as that described earlier. Four groups of the experiment were run for each 
condition, thus a total of ninety-six observations were obtained. Table 2 
presents the analysis of variance (ANOVA) for the "other-rating" test. 



TABLE 2 



ANOVA TABLE 


FOR THE 


OTHER-RATING 


TEST 




Source of Variation 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Conditions (C) 


3 


89.2803 


29.7601 


.52 


Leaders Within Condition 


12 


688.1949 


57.3496 




Treatments (T) 


5 


345.7125 


69.1425 


4.91** 


Interaction (T)x(C) 


15 


351.3007 


23.4200 


1.66 


Leaders Within 










Condition x Treatment 


60 


844.5565 


14.0759 




**P<_.001 




40 
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TOWARD EFFECTIVE CORRECTIVE COMMOKICATIOM 



Betty YAntia, University of llev«da# Las Vegas 
Trudy icnox^ Capitol University 
and Ohio State University 



ABSTRACT 



Hanagers and sUKpervisors in all organisations are 
faced with the necessity of having to evaluate* correct 
and discipline subordinates. This type of coaumnication, 
according to participants in sianagesient development seai* 
nars# iu frequently unpleasant and also ineffective* 

follow up reports from these participants indicated 
that after learning and using the problesi solving approach 
in a corrective interview, that they were siore effective 
in accoMplishing their objectives and that both they and 
their employee^ were aiore emotion^illy cosifortable during 
the coMunication process* This procedure was «lso found 
to be effective in upward coMuntcation* 

The interview procedure coaibines th# basic steps of 
probieis solving with Transactional Analysis Theory of ego 
states*. The problesi solving format re<iuires a clear^ fact- 
ual descr!«ption of the problesi, a consideJiation of alter- 
native solutions^ an action agreement and follow-up pro- 
cedures* Ego state theory is effective in recognising and 
minimising th^ destructive emotional content of the com- 
munication process* 

The methodology used for teaching this technique, in 
both management seminars and classrooms^ was role playing* 
Follow up reports indicated that this interview technique 
was a valuable management tool in a variety of situations* 
The authors have also found it to be extremaly effective 
in communicating with students relative to grades, class 
attendance, academic standards and other problem areas* 



mTRODOCTlOU 



"^ttsiislly the resolution of conflict leaves a legacy 
which will affect the future relations of the parties and 
their attitudTes about each other* It is because of this 



'Alan c. rilleyt Interpersonal Conflict Resolution 
tClenview, Illiaoiss Scott^ Foresmaa and Co*, 19751 ,ppl7 
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residual effect that the poaltlve reaolution of inter*^ 
personal conflict becones Important to not only the indl^ 
vlduals Involved^ but to the efficient functioning of the 
or9anlsatlon« The corrective or dlselpllnary Intervlev Is 
a coaaunlcatlon situation vhere the potential for a nega**^ 
tlvv?i resolution Is especially hl9h* 

H^ina^ers and supervisors In all organisations are 
faced with the necessity of having to correct and dlscl*^ 
pllne subordinates. According to participants In manage** 
m^Qt development seminars^ this type of communication Is 
frequently unpleasant and also Ineffective* 

Because this type of communication Is not only ne^ 
cessary» but can also be a factor In the growth and effect** 
Iveness of employees. It would appear that competence In 
this type of communication would benefit both the suparlor 
and the subordinate.. tlT<^ technique described below was 
designed to aid the manager In correctional* disciplinary 
and appraisal Interviews « Feedback from management sem* 
Inar participants Indicates that the technique Is effect*^ 
ive In both upward and downward communication in a variety 
of situations* 



COHFLICI' RESOtOTZOH 



yilley groups conflict resolution stratagles Into 
three broad categories « wlii^lose methods^ lose^lose 
methods and wln^wln methods.^ in his susumary of ttl^ 
characteristics of the wln^lose and lose^lose methods it 
is interesting to note that the focus of these methods is 
on the person or persons involved rather than on the pro* 
blem being addressed* 

On the other handt the problem«solving# win*wln 
strategy focuses on the creat^ion of m climate and m pro^ 
cess whereby goals of both parties may be effectively 
achieved* 

The superiority the confronting problem^solving 
approach has been well documented.' The technique 



^ Ibid, pp 21-30* 

' P.H. I.awreace and Lorscbt ''Dif f eremtimtion 

and Integration im Complex Orgamismtioas^'* Administrative 
Science Quarter ly i> 12 f 1967) # 1-47 amd lionald J« Biirlce* 
**»ethods of Resolving Super ior-Smbordinate Conflict t The 
Cans tr net ive mse of Subordimate differences eiid Disagree- 
ments* r Organisational fcehavior end Husmm »erforsMince » S 
C1970K 393-411* 



dttscribcd b«low ia «n «p^pllc«tion of wln-wln conflict 
resolution in * spocific typo of situation. 



-lt*« «y ^'Jjlt. Again. Always is. Kv«r will bo. 
World without «nd.»** 

Harris uses these words to dosoribo th« foolings 
of th« littls parson as he gnes through the civilising 
process of growing up. These feelings develop early in 
the child and are reinforced throughout hia life as his 
bahavior is "corrected" by significant adult people in 
his environaent. These negative feellaga about a •cor- 
rective situation* tend to surface throaghottt lifef 
therefore* the situation itsalf tends to evoke negative 
eMotions. 



objective of tuu tachnigue describod below is 
to help the manager affect behavioral an4 Attitudinal 
Changes by using Transactional Analysis Thaery to racogniaa 
(1} that these Child ego feeling* 4o exlsti 13} that they 
are inappropriata and counterproductive in a probla* 
solving situationt I3> that « eritleei roront to Child 
relationship with an eaiployee evokes nogetive fooling* 
and responsasi and f4| that the Adult ego stote solves 
probleasi^ 



*'Tho»as A. Harris* t*m Pit > you*re <>K CHow Torkt 
Avon Books* I9t3)» p 48. 

transactional Analysis theories are widely publish* 
cd* and will not be discussed in this paper. Suggested 
references include t Kric Bern«» The Struetere and Ovnanics 
of organisations and Croups fSew Torkt Grove »r«ss* Inc. 
19631s Dorothy Jongeward and con triis^a tors* Everybody winst 

Transactional Anal ysis Applied to 'Oroatttsatiofts twenlo 

Park* Calif orniat Addison-Wesley roblishittg Co»i»aay* 1973} t 
Jut Meininger* Success Throu<fh Treosactional Analysts 
fHew Torks crosset and Oualap* 1973}. 
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METHODOLOGY 



This technique vae used in a series of aienagenent 
seminars # conducted through the Graduate School of ^ 
Administration of Capitol University in Columbus, Ohio, 
in the spring and summer of X975, as well as in private 
consulting situations, 

Bgo states 

The participants, in all situations, were middle 
to tipper level managers in business or government » Tratss^^ 
actional Analysis CTA) theories of ego states and time 
structuring were presented the first day of the seminar* 

The objective was for the participants to gain 
sufficient self ^awareness to be able to recognise the ego 
state in which they and others were operating in a given 
situation* This was accomplished by having participants 
analyse cases, share personal examples of ago state 
identification and participate in role playing* In the 
r^le plays the counterproductive emotions of the Parent 
and Child ego states were illustrated and the problem 
solving ability of the Adult ego state was emphasised. 

The interview 

Throvghottt tha seminars, problem solving was 
stresse>d» It was pointed out that aik interview for cor« 
rectlvif, disciplinary or evaluative reasons was« 
e^ssentially^ just another piroblem solving situation for 
a manager, and when viewed in that light, could and should 
be' handled in an objective manner without needless nega- 
tive eSM»tional content* 

Present the Problem 

A« want to talk to you about Preparation on 
the part of the supervisor is essential* The collection 
of factual information about dates^ proble£i behavior and 
sources of information mre necessary for an effective 
iatefi^iew* A straight approach ia aettlag op the inters 
view preventa mnnecessary anxiety and unCouadod expec^ 
tatioas* A straight CMMuaicatioa would be ""X waat to 
talk to you in my office today at 4sOO p>m about your last 
report."* This provides iaformatioa to the Admit ego state 
aad reduces eonfusioa aad aaxiety ia the Child e«o state. 

». **There are some thiags you do well..** A posi*^ 
tive at8M>sphere or toae can be coaduclve to problem- 
solving communicatioa. Startiag the latmrview with a good 
stroke can calm aa aaxlous; Child ogo state so that the 
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Adult ega st^te can function^ Too many good strokes at 
this point can mislead the employee about the purpose of 
the interview* This was frequently noted in role playing 
and the communication shifted out of the Adult ego state. 

C. It seems that you and I have a problem.** 
Problem behavior is a problem for the supervisor as well 
as for the e^nployee. Acknowledging joint responsibility 
is less likely to activate a rebellious or scared Child 
ego state. 

The problem should be stated as succinctly and 
factually as possible* The objective is to communicate 
Adult information in order to solve a problem. in role« 
playing situations it was observed that although the 
veribal content of the message was factual* it was fre* 
quently perceived by the person in the other role as being 
a Parent to child communication because of voice tones and 
facial expressions • When this happened the Child ego 
state of the interviewee was hooked* and the problems- 
solving aspects of the interview gave way to nonproductive 
emotions. 

11. I^isten to the Employee 

A* "Is this the way you see the problem?** in 
the seminars* it was observed that listenii&g was frequently 
a problem for the person in the supervisor's role. The 
tendency to interrupt and restate what the interviewee 
was saying was again perceived as Parent to Child commoni-^ 
cation and lessened the effectiveness of the interview* 

The response of the interviewee will determine the 
corrective action plan*. 

ttl* Action Plan 

A* *What do you suggest we do?* If the employee 
agrees with the supervisor's assessment of the problem, 
the next, step is to decide on the action needed to solve 
the problem^ Asking for the employee's suggested solution 
gives him the opportunity to be in charge of his own be- 
havior rather than being •controlled* by bis supervisor* 
This approach keeps the communication between the problem- 
solving Adult ego states rather thmiA between a Parent ego 
state and a scared, rebellious or passive Child ego state* 

The plan should be an action plan that will result 
in visible change within a given time frame* Such re- 
sponses as *1*11 do better^* or *X will try not to let it 
happen again*"* are not acceptable because, not only do 
they indicate a lack of commitment, they also lack a plan 
for action* Acceptable plans define the activity required 
to achieve the desired change io behavior* 
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B. ••I'm glad you explained that. It changes the 
picture*- "I'll check on this and talk to you again." 

The employee may disagree with the supervisor's 
perception of the problem. He may have information that 
is not known to the manager. According to the type of 
information, the supervisor may agree with the employee 
and consider the situation as solved, or he may need to 
check on the employees information and schedule a future 
interview. In either situation, the supervisor listens 
and responds from his problem*solving Adult ego state. 

C. **yes, but there are these facts that need 
attention. • • ** 

The employee may not see his behavior as a problem. 
CNot much happens around here on Friday afternoons, so 
why should I have to be in my office?**) In this case, it 
has been observed that the employee is usually responding 
from a Parent or Child ego state. The supervisor must 
restate the factual problem situation in an effort to 
input Adult Information. 

D. "^Suppose we try..." 

If the employee has no plan, or presents a poor 
plan, the supervisor may have to suggest alternative 
plans. The employee should be encouraged to choose from 
the alternativeji presented by the supervisor. His choos^ 
ing# rather than the managers telling, reinforces the 
concept that the employee is in charge of and responsible 
for his own behavior. 

IV. Follow«up Procedure 

"I* 11 check back with you.*.* 

A definite follow«>up procedure tells the employee 
that the manager is concerned about the problem and 
interested in the solution. The follow-^up also provides 
feedback for the supervisor* If the original action plan 
was well defined, the follow«»op interview can tell the 
manager that the problem has been solved or help him 
determine why it has not been solved « 



APPLICATIONS 



Although the interview format was originally 
developed for use in « corrective or disciplinary situ- 
ation » it has been found to be effecitive in other problem^ 
solving contexts* Seminar participants ri^ported using 
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the same format in communicating with their superiors 
about their job situations, to resolve interpersonal 
conflict with colleagues, and to resolve problems with 
outside firms who provide goods and services to the 
company . 

It would appear, that in all these situations a 
more effective solution can be reached by following a 
format designed to fully utilize the Adult ego state 
and minimize the emotional input of the Child and Parent 
ego states. The key to the successful use of this 
technique is in the active learning fostered by workshop 
and group methods. The recognition of the importance of 
feelings in the communication process is essential. The 
technique only becomes effective through practice^ support, 
feedback and the resolution of inhibiting feelings. 
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PRESENT THE PROBLEM 



State purpose of the 
interview (1) 

Dis'cuss employee's good 
points (2) 

State the Problem (Si- 
Restate the Problem 
(10)—^^ 



L 



11 

LISTEN TO THE 
EMPLOYEE 

^Jhen listen (4) 



If he agrees (5)^. 



If he disagrees: 
new information ■ 



does not 
problem 



III 
ACTION PLAN 



'No plan (6) ' 
►Poor plan (6)-l. 



deferred (8) -4. 
recognize|*»deferred (9) 1 



IV 

FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURE 



^Good plan (7) -.♦Follow-up (ii) 



S2 



The phrases are numbered to correspond to the numbers on the chart: 

(1) I'd UKe to tallt to you about- - 

(2) There are some things which you are doing well 

(3) It seems that you and 1 have a problem 

(4) Is this the way you see the problem 

15) ifhat do you suggest we do 

(6) Suppose we try-—-— . 

(7) He have agreed to 

(8) I'm glad you explained that. It changes m picture- 
Id) I'll check on this and talk to you again 

(10) tes, but there are these facts which need attention- 

(11) 1 will checlt back with you 



CONCEPTUAL FRAGMENTATION: A TREND TOWARD NON-COMMUNICATION 
William P. felle. East Tennessee State University 



ABSTRACT 



As society becomes more diffracted, more groups come into exis- 
tence, with their accompanying identities, and language. This growth in 
the number of groups increases the number of inter-group communications. 
However, the very nature of group behavior seemingly precludes inter- 
group communication. Thus, we are confronted with a dilemma. This 
article is an attempt to look closely at the nature and development of 
this dilemma r with - a-call^f or solu t ions - — - ^ — . 

INTRODUCTION 



In his latest book, Alvin Toff ler attempts to sum up what is 
happening to the nation and the world. One passage succinctly states 
his case: "What we are seeing is the general crisis of industrialism. . . 
a crisis that is simultaneously tearing up our energy base, our value 
systems , our family structure , our institutions » our communicative modes » 
our sense of space and time, our epistemology as well as our economy. 
What is happening, no more, no less, is the breakdown of industrial 
civilization on the planet and the first fragmentary appearance of a 
wholly new and dramatically different social order. . . ."^ 

In his attempt several years ago to identify world problems and 
rate propensity to lead to crisis, John Piatt placed communication at a 
serious level. In fact, over the next twenty to fifty years, he rated 
communication as one of his "solved or dead" problems." ' Both of these 
views of the futiire foretell the significance of communication as to- 
morrow's world grows more complex. And brief reflection on past events 
indicates, to some extent, the nature of the problem we shall face. 

As industrialism developed in America, existing societal pat- 
terns were disrupted. Society was becoming more interdependent and 



^Alvin Toff ler. The ECO-Spasm Report , New York: Bantam Books, 
1975, p. 3. 

2john Piatt, "What We Must Do," Science , Vol. 166, (November 1969) 
pp. 1115-1121. 54 



many of the oece ixadividaal affairs csf men were becoBii:^ standard- 
ize. On tbe surface tbis Tendency g^hmiTd bave aade xise affairs of sen 
U*g-» ooMonicatiMil sndi Miyler i boifie«er» tberc^ i#ere, axid still are 
c«aplex cmdercurrents* These aDdercarressts* althtoi^ evoltsticxsasry in 
sat»e» pperided tbe iapet^ fpr severe social coikfMct*^ idwJ of 

astitbesis to Tbe pressuies of amfo r» il ty — aad as a restat oew groups 
Cetbsic^ religious, ecomeic. political^ profrssfocal) have coetxmally 
eancTged aiad cocstrocted barriers to protect their idsntities. 

teris« tbe ninet^a-sixties msd seveotirsi^ priierily tfaroog^ tbe 
effcrts of g ov erpi CTt» um began atMsrtbcr roissd of staadarrdixatioc^ 
att e w prfne to «iisi&ize coofllct by erodiartiie, or at least lesi^Litiss 
away Isdividnal aod groop differ«mM^s^lack/iri)ite» wOe/fi imIi » yoofig/ 
old« rich/poor. Tbe federal govermcat* throoig^ its istervestioc 
created sev opporttmities axsd Isacentives for wore and were indlvidtsals. 
ParaUeliBg tbe activities of govemest, mSenft iodastriaii$f» bas 
simvataaeoysly iacreased tbe iadivi^Naatl^s powr of self^-deteraiBStioo 

^iweed strict* isperMaal and distest reletioosbips* MditiooaUy, 
as ti»e federal tazreaocracy has eslareed* it bas spUled ovier icrto In^ 
dustryt mpU^iag tbe existing iapersonel teodewies* 

In tbe socio«polltical envircaseet tbe i«pect of these chasges 
has tmmn retber dbvioos* As attesq^ts at a eors *"opeo-clws**' society, 
they mtm retber irqnicaUy to have bad s rsv«rfo affect. tbs i«st 
decide <3r so increased oppcrtunities end pobility bme led to a pletb* 
era of novenents to 4»rtebUsb the identitlM* rlji^bts sael freidowy of 
varioM groopse Ml «dtb tfaese j w w rgsiut gro«p« turn com tbe reopgnitiom 
Pff new tets of sttitwM^ir «p4 fin soM csms) lai^piago* accon- 

panie4 Iby possibilities of i^Mmr^ffrmtf^ relstioos* 

In the #oooonic s#cter tbo SMt inpM^t is to be fomd* As 
Toffler points outx **Mvaneiflig techftology rii^itires sore labor 4ivfsioni 
this* in twOf fosters wiety in tte popoleticm* Bnt stnttltsneonsly 
the neiit profitsion of iife^styles» s«d>c«at«rss» ethnics gronpiogs. re* 
gidMa gpeciaXtiss. recreational *aff££nlty groi^* all generate donand 
fer a prolifaratioo of varied goels m^d servicoa* Thin diewind for 
vapjed new prq4iicts and sm-vices brisifiT^ tiitb it a proltfermtion of 
varied nev woric proees^as, alternative laork routines. # *so that m i^lnd 
up vith nore diffarantiated. lndiiri<lii;Maised people doing warm diverae 
t^sks^ this vMMtly ascalatea. once aara« tbe coat of coordina* 

tiCT. • . ^'^^^ 



c^mariCATictr B«»aia(s » coott^uiitTiat 

Xhlm coat of coordination oNrioualy haa inbarant in^ It psticMi 
of coapiaiicattton^ Aa the nwber ^ 0^MfM In society (and ii^rld in 
geihiJfal} incraasesi, tbe naabar of urosa«ralatio«salidpa Incraaaet inarf 



^of ilm^^ op« cit«» ppm 30^3t« 
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rapidly A simphe relationship can be derived by applying tiae fbnula^ 
= K2 - with the foUxauitasg resialt: 



Siiater of Groufs 



Mender of Selatiocships 
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These fi gu r es represent only direct relationships between each 0rocq» and 
all other groi^. Tbey do not represent possible coalitions or tiered 
organizational structures* If these possibilities are considered the 
fcr«la, R * K C2* ^ » - 1> cffli be applied idtih "the ifoUoftfing restat:^ 



In addition to tM mfM. kt&^^&^ In^ vcrpss rolationsbips* there 
is a sig^f leant shift iin^ ^§m mi^^^is^r^ gii,nnTcattv» activity* 

even the slapl^ft diiviiJiioDi wst ascend Margy ^ 

tm dlff^r^t fl8Qctions:^ mm i^, ^isd^saXj^r doi^ the job; th# otiber is 
Mintainimg liaison idth tothtsm si(ik<Sy^im^p4itm in the proem« An the 
society groMS scnre differ^l^t«d l^tm^^ Bk#t«reen thefe ti#o cosk 
pooents of work— •prodoctlcte'^ ^JiaLi^ea^'^ shifts, .sod acre energy 
Must go into tha liaison coni^is^c^^irt* <^ 



In order to ^ope vit^ tlN^ fas^isingly difficult task of eoordi* 
natld^a^ there are » »si cal l y/ tm ^p|^N»adto« in acoordanee with Kage^ 
et al» ^0 « «coprdinati0n cttct 1^ achieved in ti«^ tMisie ti^yax (1) The 
activities* * * can be jn r^triiwit «Dd ^lan a system of raMards and 
fmdf^immfM can be utitiMi^ to inaore cpcdFormity* # * « A dear blue* 
j^lD^ Of a\Gttlon MO«ad nake d^parturea ^rom the plan iwajdiaiaily obvioas, 
and 4 aysi(«ia cf rf«md« vould preside the forca behind tbm basic plan* 
Staniftjtt^ iiMmM laav« litt^At enbignity about tdm to punish dnd idma to 
rfWNirdi. i2} Orpwixaticns can raly avra i^ioo ccntinoous flows of infor- 
fiittlon (feedback or nutwl adjiistnent) mm a nethod of coordiaatiiv tbe 



^ror a dUcnsaioo nf thit fomoli and tJn^e posaibla firo^ r#l#- 
tloftshliNP sees l^areti4 icomts and Qrril O^Oonaallt frlscipliri of Hanag^^ 
mMjt^ Stto ad*« %mf Torki Ma6r»H«m »ook Co*, l*»2VO>apter U* 

^offleTff op* eit** p« 3O4 



Sunbtf of Gro(^ 



ITnaber of Relationships 
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5 
8 
10 
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organization. I^xler this systen, mxcs^ wbeo detected^ are ofteo se^3 
as a pr obleti of xjspropear socialization trainii^; one «etbod of 
ccrrecticg this situation is through the prorision of new iafor«atiOB» 
Also implied is this ^^roach is that pressure comes &ot so neb fros 
fcnal smctims. » .hot ware firom peer pt-essiires. , « Either of 

these solutions may be effective for coping, simply Mth the increased 
quantity of aessages traiovitted. Hovei^* ttiere i5 ai far «ore serious 
problea (perhaps indirectly related to Che quantity of messages) 
accruing to society for vhich either soltition may he questiooahle. 

Perfect conmicatiofi requires M^sages approachii^ lOOt fidelity 
and relevance* For such to exist one j»ec%ssat>y cooUtiM is that the 
receiver sost perceive and interpret meS9^g/es In the «i9sner the sendo^ 
intends* And to do so both should share d wstual set of sy«i>oIs« More 
l«5>grtaiat» however, as ve flip the ••setawtic cpin**. Is the sharing of 
the concepts which are associated vitfa tb^ sy«^is« 

To date it seeas that there ha^ beeo « ^"eoccixpatioe ^Ith the 
pr^lem of words ger se in analyzii^ c«Mmi<^tiMs« It is su^ested* 
however » that the greater prdble«i Is p^jrcl^olocicel in satisre reirolving 
around •'concept mstuality^ cr •'concept fanili^ty^*^ €o«eq«eatly what 
is needed is acre focus on concept foriNitioc:» the prooefs which deals 
with experience and the coeprebension #nd cate^gorizinc of such experience* 

The concepts a ccum il a ted hy an iAdiiri^uel pro^e hi« with a 
fraae of reference through which be observes eaad evaluates ideas* 
objects, events and people in his envi^oMent* thus* the i0dividual 
will receive and interpret eeeeages in terw of his experience and the 
ways he has learned to respood* This is c^vloitsly wocm than a sizzle 
capacity for worsis* 

Quite often it is possible that i^iridtsels^ a* i^iibera of a 
given group, based on stmllMt heckgrooMe tnd interests. wfU shere 
learning experiences and internalize eleiiar cuocept^^ An tJftis phenon^ 
enon occurs for eacb groi^ in existence. cot»capt« become fri^nented with 
the possible result that eroi^s of Indivlduale sMre diseiadller <»%(cepts«» 
To the extent that two different groupe interface* tbeir ny^ols Ccon^ 
cept proxies) m^y not be coepletely Muttiel. and their copnunications 
will suffer. This is especially likely when the eigne Individuals train 
thciaselves to r>^pend to abstract in netiire. possibly representing 
conceptual extroBes* 

While there mmy be nac^y such casee where the heripf^l effects 
are f^egllgihle. there are p^^ibly wmy cm^^ where the fN^mlta are 
quite 8%»£ficant» If this is ocrrectt eti^ #everel stisdiee i^ggest it 
is. then the social, political and econc^c echis^e noted earlier nay 



^Jrreld Me^e. jf^ Aiken an^a tierriftY t ^YM^Ctt^^tion $tn»eture 
and Cowtyni c etla^.^ <eierieen Sociol^tcal Seiftew . (Octedber 
l«7t> pp* H0^$7t^ ' ~ 
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make social progress increasiogly difficult as the present solutions to 
coord f ration become less and less effective.^ 



COSVEKTICaSAL SOLOTICaS IK A CmnXPOKASY SOCIETY 



As we nove away fr^om a *'90Doculture*^ axkd society becones nore 
diffracted, it seess that great«* coapartaieiitalizatioc of both the 
isdividual asd society is taking place. Hhile we ficd ourselves sharing 
a ssaller world, ve also find ourselves sharing saaller and saaller 
portions of that world* Obviously not all groups in society coflBounicate 
with one another, 3but as one considers the large cuBber of groups in 
society, and acre overwhelMingly in zhB world, the significance of con-- 
ceptuaX fragmenting b^ins to take on wcmummal proper tions* It be- 
coses increasingly difficult for articulation by sone set of predeter- 
mined rules (Solution 1) as the nuab^ of groi^ increases* Additionally 
the plication of sanctions (reward and ptmishwent) by society at large 
becoaes acre coapli c a ted be c a u s e various groupi require, or develop for 
tbea^lve^, different standards* Classic ex3iq>les of this would ^y^i^*^^ 
the Mltinational corporations, radical groups suck as the SLA, and the 
esoteric naneuverings of various professional groups* 

Consequently we are aore likely to rely upon secondary inf or* 
^h£z,^ feedback) and negotiation rather than rigid structures of 
rn aaiii t cartive behavior* Application of this solution, however, becomes 
iijcreasit^ljr coapllcated as the varying potter and status between groups 
is likely to further Inhibit feedback. Increasing social distance 
generated by groiq^s will generally be aeccopanied by a decreasing flow 
of inforaation. This is eippeciaily true as one considers characteristic 
group behavior. For mxampU^ it Is rather weU established that groups 
are not generally e^er to coopi^te wholeheartedly with ^jroups* 
Yet tsmgotSmism and mutual adjustment require co^er^stion. (Girc^jfi 
often perc^eiv^ the situations in which they must cooperate ^ asero^sum 
g^, whicfi Its likely to lead only to further inter^ g roup tension* So, 
ock the contrary, the attitude is usually one of wariMss and hostility, 
a^eeapsAied by uncertainty* This attitude is especially important in 
light of earliifq? research findings* 

Emerson reported that goals tend to be defined in region of 
uncertainty, a quite feasible pi^oposition since most goals lie in future, 
and the future does tend to be uncertain* Additionally, he stated that 
poal-iMriented activation is maximized! as a function of uncertainty. In 



7Sc#, for esai^le, tb«^ following: Carl Veaver, *Tbe Quantifi^ 
cation of the Trmm of Reference in I^abcr^Mimageaent ComaunieatioOf** 
Journal of Applied ^sy<a>ology . Vol* «»2t J««. PP^ i-9; A* Bsried, The 
$eaanti« Diaensions of rinssi^l St^twanitSt'' Journal of Accounting 
Research , <Autuitti 1972), pp* 37C-3$li liarry Triandis^ '^Categories of 
Thought of Kanogers, Clerks and Mork^rs shout Jobs and People in an In** 
du«try,'' Journal of Applied Fsychclogy , Vol. <*S, CHey 195f ), pp. 33a*3iii*. 
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his study he prcfvided evidence that feedback is predntnfnaintly negative 
under conditions of high aotivatlm» and that uncertainty spears to be 
sustained possibly as a result of such connaxnications*^ 

Cot^led with the findings of Emerson is the point made by 
Leavitt and Mueller in their classic study of feedback! Conditions of 
negative or no feedback are acccnpanied by hostility.^ Tfaus» the un- 
certainty with which groins mist deal leads them to some fora of inter- 
grmp behavior. And to the extent that this uncertainty generates a 
high level of motivation, it way lead eventually to negative or no feed- 
back, greater tension and hostility, and in turn greater negative feed- 
j>ack, in cyclical fashion. 



SUKMAHY 



In suamary, as society beccnes more diversified, and conceptual 
fi^dgnentation increases, groups are xDore in need of infomation held 
by other groiqss. Consequently, there is a greater need for cowimnica- 
tion. The one avezuie seemingly obvious for such communication is through 
tUe: generation and utilization of feedback. But the apparently natural 
tendencies of group behavior viU diminish the likelihood of feedback 
and co-determination of language And thus, it could be by this road 
that society sinks into a condition of stasis or stagnation-«a confused 
struggle of pressure groups and power blocs. 

If the trend toward what might be termm *^lyschism'* continues, 
it will increasingly aggravate the situation > p&lmps causing concepts, 
and therefore language, to become extremely ImaHzed. Eventually 
society may find itself wcrking toward Tof£l«**s new social cc^er, or a 
glorified Tower of Babel. 

In closing, it is interesting to note that many attempts at 
solving Jiiter-group cowmication probHsmm have involved somm form of 
languagi» standardizatiom« One such attempt is symbol language, wherein 
the symbols tioul4 be pictorial in nature, hopefully reducing concept 
variability.^^ (One example familiar to »any is the intet^natlonal high- 
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way signs*} This approach, however, brings us back to soluxion one — a 
set of rules applied on the hasis of prescribed sanctions* Ifcre import- 
antly, it does not deal adequately with the abstract elements about 
which ve conaxucicate so louch* These elemrats tend to be deeply im- 
bedded in group values and norms* How, for example > can ve symbolize 
such things as goodness, evil, profit, constsmerism, communism, such that 
conceptual agreement is reached by all? As ve continue to diversify, 
nationally and internationally « it nay be something vdrth thinldng 
about. 
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"TALKING TO OURSELVES" 
(IMAGES, SELF TALK, SURVIVAL) 



Franklin S. Wllllacs^^ University of Arkaasas 



ABSTRACT 



Man is in an almost continual process of self-prograjnming, 
feeding himself words and images which are major factors in creating 
his reality. Much of this progranmilng is negative and self-tiefeat* 
ing. 

It may be possible to block these negative distortions and to 
mobilize psychologically for handling frustratdLons. Suggestions are 
made for more effectively confronting and managing ordinary frustr??^- 
tions as well as life's more difficult challenges. 



INTRODUCTION 



From the age when we learn to talk, we begia talking to our- 
selves about "what is happening out there". ("It's raining, isn't it 
Daddy?") and about what is happening to us ("Gee, I feel hot"). We 
also feed into our minds various images ("that black dog ?ats little 
boys") as well. Thus, it can be said that we are coxis^tantly program- 
ming ourselves, with mental images we create and sustalln, and with talk 
about ourselves md the world out t^?*re* Mere than Ci.at» this self-- 
programming helps create our reallt; , and this reality is, for us, the 
world we live in. 

Now words and Images can be positive or me^ga^ive, favorable or 
unfavorable, welcoming or threatening. If they wm piositive they 
create positive feelings about the world and ourselves; and if negative 
they help create a negative world. That's the worM we make for our- 
selves; reality is partly our own creation. 

Let us n-w take ourselves into an ordinary day. This day if it 
is .It all normal will bring with it many frustrations. We sit down to 
breakfast but find we are out of coffae. Just as we drive off to work 
we have a flat tire. We arrive late and an associate gives us a dirty 
look. The boss says: "I need to talk to you today. That last project 
you did didn't come off very well." At lunch the food is poor and the 
cashier rude. Later on a friend forgets to smile, and dishes out a put- 
down. And just when we are ready to go home, w^ are asked to work over- 
time. 



Editor's Note: This article is written in the first personal 
nominative to demonstrate the iiQ>att of *'I" language* 
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Now let us look at what we seem to have here. A day full of 
niany of life's little irritations. Each such circusLStance, taken by 
itself, is a minor irritation* A triviality. A day, a week, a year 
from now it will most probably have made no real difference in our 
lives. That is, xinless we have let a succession of these daily burdens 
create lu lis a sustained bad feeling about our lives and ourselves. 

We can be fairly sure that today, like most days, will have its 
share of irritations. We cannot keep these from happening. All 
through our lives they keep on happening. There are many circumstances 
beyond our control, many we cannot be prepared for, many cases of just 
pure bad luck. You will agree that they often cannot be prevented 
from happening. But Is it possible to act so that you can change 
their negative effect? 

Little by little we develop a way of living, a way of reacting 
to ourselves and the environment around us. This is not usually 
planned or thought out. But by repeating these living patterns they 
become a habit, until finally we are "living on automatic". 

The point is, do we have an automatic negative? An automatic 
negative, an automatic pessimism, an automatic anxiety? If this is our 
typical reaction, we need to become aware of this automatic negative, 
full of negative images, negative self-talk about the world and our- 
selves. Albert Ellis points out that negative emotions arc sustained 
by negative thinking, by negative self-talk. When we keep feeding back 
this negative thinking to ourselves ("this is going to be a terrible 
day, I can feel it already") we sustain the negative feeling. In fact. 
Dr. Ellis says the evidence indicates that under normal circumstances 
our negative e motions can only be sustained if we keep talking to our- 
selves in a negative manner. 

His solut Ion is that ve identify our automatic negative self— 
talk, determicte to change it, ^d block It — ^keep it from happening. In 
this way, we begin to leaxTi ^ ^^fv way of reacting to the circumstances 
of living. It is useful, also. If we can determine If It is a nega- 
tive that generalizes, that seems to apply to most situations, or 
whether it is a specific negative, which seems to happen under specific 
situations only, such as the fear of failure, or the automatic feeling 
of rejection by others. 

I fe^ \. that Dr. Ellis's approach to the problem can be very' 
useful and deserves serious consideration, but I feel there is anotber 
way we nay be a^'e to pr-^parssi ourselves psychologically for possible 
trouble ahead. Mi h\tex^ttiL&i\ study has found that patients coming 
out of surgery are often shoc^sc^ by the pairi in the recovery room. Wak- 
ing up to pain caj4 be a psychological shocks But the study has also 
found that if the patient, before entering Surgery, Is carefully warned 
what pain to expect upoti waking, scoetliing j^u&itive happens* Psycholog- 
ically prepared for the pain, as t»c wakes up, his pain level seems less, 
and he is better able to bear It. The pre-surgery warning prepared him 
mentally and lessened the shock when it did coiAe. In eight out of ten 
cases, post^^'operative pain was less distressing when the patient was 
told in advance how he might feel when pain hit him. What we seem to 
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have here is a kind of psychological mobilization. It is as thougji mind 
and body were prepared in advance • Physical and psychological energies 
were given time to mobilize » they were made ready to handle the pain 
when it appeared. 

Can we develop a kind of psychological early-warning system^ a 
"possible future pain" signal » that will help us over some of our daily 
psychological shocks? There is more than one way of going about this» 
but let me suggest one here. Let us write down, or mentally consider, 
the following concepts; 

discouragement 

disappointment 

defeat 

misfortune 

failure 

Think of these for a moment* Practically every day, one or more 
of these will happen to you. It may be in minor or major degree, but 
it seems to be "out there", waiting to happen. Vould an advanced warn* 
ing help? Can you mentally prepare yourself for at least some of the 
negative events ahead? 

Can you at first try to remember that about nine out of ten of 
our worries are about things that never happen? This means we easily 
tend to exaggerate the event, to blow it up out of all proportion to its 
seriousness. Emotionally we are making mountain out of molehills. 
Often we can't trust our first negative reaction. 

For example, I have found that if I wake in the middle of the 
night with a worty, I cannot trust my negative feelings. I get up in 
the darkness, get miovisg, and get out cf there. With the light turned 
on and yourself in motion, something begins to happen, you are mobilizing 
yourself and the worries get smaller* 

Let us return for a moment to our problem situations: dis- 
couragement, disappointment, defeat, misfortune, failure* Ve now assume 
these will happen, keep on happening throughout our lives. So, instead 
of being surprised and badly shocked, we will begin to achieve a kind of 
psychological mobilization. Ve are not going to be put down by the un- 
expected* 

At the worst, and if action is not possible, we can accept it 
(telling myself this is positive self-talk). I have found it very use- 
ful at times to visualize the very worst that can possibly happen in 
this situation. I then agree that I can live with the very worst if I 
have t<d. Once I have mentally prepared myself for the very worst, 
realistically, I can predict that this is probably not going to be near- 
ly this bad. What is likely to happen is so much less than the worst 
that the burden already seems smaller and easier to deal with. Emotions 
can wind 4pwn and you feel much mox:^ able to handle it. 

I also rexoestbev that, no matter how bad the situation may seem 
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to be, I can do soxDathing to make a bad situation better. (This Is 
positive self-talk). Getting in motion mobilizes energies you didn't 
know you had, and doing something helps generate added self-confidence. 
Being able to take the worst, and doing something to iiiq>rove a bad 
situation, both act to restore hope, a vital factor in psychological 
survival. 

A few days ago, it happened to me. A real disappointment. This 
incident hurt. In fact, at first I felt as though I'd been kicked in 
the stomach. I was left with the problem of recovery. The initial 
shock propelled me towards disbelief and mounting anxiety. It took a 
little while, working through feelings of disappointment. Fortunately, 
I remeniered to visualize the very worst that could happen. I then 
fully accepted that — decided to live with the worst possible outcome if 
I had to. Then, I began to realize it was not nearly as bad as this. 
I also reminded myself that this was another expected share of dis- 
appointment and discouragement. Then I continued the process, start- 
ing to do something to make the situation a little better. 

I feel that nry system of reacting was a great help under a part- 
icularly distressing situation. I was able to use positive self-program- 
ming: -"Ihis is a disappointment, really bad luck. I have a right to feel 
disappointed. But it has happened and I can move beyond it. I will not 
panic, I singly will not fall into despair.'* 

This approach allowed me to avoid or block such negative self- 
talk as ••how awful'* ''how could this happen" and "how am I going to get 
over this". 

Life bruises Often. But if we can prepare ourselves to 

accept misfortune as an incident, the bruise can heal. We can develop 
a kind of psychological callus — a tough place where we won't get bruised 
so easily next time. Or, Instead, we can fall into negative self-talk, 
keep thinking about it and talking to ourselves about it, and sustain 
the negative emotion. Then we may develop a psychological sore spot, a 
tender place » moxfe sensitive to hurt next time. Moving beyond the minor 
irritations,, when the situation is truly serious, if we act to make a 
bad situation better, we discover psychological strengths we didn't know 
we had, and find a new self- fulfillment in becoming more than we were. 

Again, let us think beyond the more ordinary difficulties and 
frustrations to a consideration of the sterner challenges ahead. Indeed, 
according to Salvatore Maddi, there is a "developmental value" in the 
fear of death. The "mental experience of fear" can result from either 
confronting the possibility of death itself, of from e3q>eriencing other 
life events which, "if properly understood, constitute confrontations 
with death". Suppose, then, we are faced with the sterner events of 
life: death of *a family member, end of a marriage, the keen loss felt 
from unwillingly terminated employment. We are now forced to re-assess 
our life position^ This can also happen when things greatly desired do 
not turn out as they should — a long friendship gone sour, hard work un^ 
rewarded, integrity maligned, long and conscientious fair play rewarded 
with gross injustice. Such stem events may push us to question the 
very meaning of life. 
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We ask ourselves: vfiat do we need to do to make sense of it? 

We can revert to pessimism, seeing ourselves as powerless and life^as 
a delaying action of endless withdrawals « Stalked by fear, we take un- 
ending precautions in a life that seems out of control, and in which we 
are all the inevitable victims 

Or we may forsake pessimism for determined optimism, and turn 
from cowardice to courage. We can take difficulties as challenges* 
These stem events are important, we must meet them, solve them« and 
learn from them. We learn to vigorously use our capacities to thiiik 
through and work out the most difficult solutions* This very process 
repeatedly confirms our competence and self -worth. Confronted with 
stem circumstance, we repeatedly discover that we are capable of in- 
fluencing the events of our lives. 

Making the really tough decisions confirms our self-identity — 
in times of crises we find out who we are and %rhat we are bent on becom- 
ing. Through courageous action we change both the situation and our- 
selves. 

This, in whatever degteB of seriousness, is still a matter of 
what we tell ourselves-— ^about the situation, about ourselves, and about 
what we have to do. 
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COMMUNICATION: KEY TO MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 



R. Henry Migliore 
Oral Roberts University 



ABSTRACT 



The paper first develops the relationship between output and 
the various factors that influence it. Communication is seen as a vi- 
tal part of the MBO process, and MEG, an important determinator of out- 
put. 

A model of MBO is presented. The communicator, reinforcement, 
and commitments is discussed at each stage of the model. Communica- 
tion is seen as the key to the MBO process. 

The resulting commitment to job and organization goals is dis- 
cussed. The paper concludes that MBO can have a positive effect on 
the individual and on the organization. The paper is based on the 
author's experiences and'^tiidy of MBO. 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper is aimed at answering the question: Why is manage- 
ment by objectives an effective organizational philosophy? To aid in 
this answer, a model and explanations are presented to explain why the 
philosophy works as it does. The role of communication as a catalyst 
is emphasized as the key to the process. 

Theo Haimann states that "companies that have adopted this 
approach (management by objectives) consider it to be one of the most 
exciting and innovative approaches to building motivation that have 
been developed in recent years."! It has been amply demonstrated that 
MBO techniques will boost productivity. In a study by the author, the 
hypothesis that worker productivity would increase using the MBO tech- 
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fIfS t4» 97.0 i»«fec«t* 

til* fiMMfiCiir «f «Pi»t|i«tc «**r * r«r»«wll «f timm tm a fuNictiM tit* 
title* of tftiss tmmmrc09 a» b. f, efc, mm4 %r t*m tim*^ l^r «iumfit». 

hmmm rei«Hitf<£««« tSw >r<»4wct «mtr«iC «f • fifii 4<|>tiyt «« tlk* ««Mitl* 
tUm at thmm remomc*m wm4^ mUirim tibU »fii4«etl«« fmet$^» w* 
will r«Ill iM t9w ItawMi kc*»Mrc« r»wbii«tt«ii AMiedMi* Vm vfll fcimM;! Mt 
imjtrwt «f»«t C4» tlM fuMctttto «if f«« 4«fit«rf«*t wfoti) itiiiii—iinlcjittcitt. 

Mllf IMMKMIIt fey <*|tj*>ttilW(ftt« r«t ««M||^|#4 B.t.O*-' ff««,fc»c} '«»r Ivcmm 

pwMb «« t.lM» tr«|Mr «tf tiMMM fimmmm tuf^tt,. 

TIhe iwxt 3ii«J*f r»talr«intit t* th$t tlw wwitmniiwit Iw OMMUi£t¥« 
c# tl« NK) ^ltm^>^» m CM tfiHHi «ler4y« m «fiMtlMi tii*t mf m»* 



"mt4ml mi im 

Vm > »fq i t ii»»t»,tiMft <«ipMit«ttt4iil la tiNt itoir t# fte immnc^ »t 

tluit mit ti ii t tlte ipMl In mm *t tte wt: lafistttMtt tm*m» tm 
«f ti*«U. no* «tw«» ilfii tHa t*c«att«« t9 fMC^ Qifttf « wwmgh 

mm mi tim ' ym»wt* m t«ct«r** ti* MMu^r «t«t«i: Mwit iit twiMn 

rt» a i L i CW i y tiUite Mcr * flag fi^rt^*'^ 
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forcctttttC. Af f.*r ft«s««*oti»g with tim W«t tf l«i«U af# »«t «Mtu* 

^t«« tttih «c««9t# go«l». a aUtli pctMiiMl eiMwit*e0t vtit result . 

It t* wMaibl., htpweve*, ttiat ?a a sttot^ *(»ctAl ftrovy Hflmmce, H 

^etr .^«ei^t«4 an^ th* acteiat fir'3«?s f»j«£tc4 tiM to«ta, tjs^ 
fMMiaibUlr, i0t « jNrrMoal <E<i«nliaMifa$ ^tpfc* i3i# a©jgoti«- 

tt«wi m4 Xftt%mf rial K«ttLi« berwNWi v^rkcr h^m*. tbm ath^t «*- 
cr«Mf« If i'^tr...* 4« i^^^ i«sotlattoa aiMl cli« ieta cite feMl* wlctiottt 

WHKt. 1W aai^liaa la anat ^ oo prei^T c4?«Mtft£^«t ion durtag 

H«»'» •Intra <ttttar aooc f««4^k nr )M«o«ri«(if« «f ra^ttlf Wecii- 
at»w*« inlMrrt » Clia fur^icaira. It xh* r«NMMittfi:aCio«Mi dbattnala ara <apm 
mnd Sli#ra t« . |««»^ f «c4^^ virataai, a fottd review tfmaAt •»« jwitfor- 
Miiea fevarf* «ie»ala t» <«*iiMKiirat«i< rt«#»)rl^t tli* fclt^faraofial 
c««ia$«K-» ill coastiww* it thmtm tm m iimUmtK l«s^'parii«aat 
7tAl»«i t vtll «^ttJHM. rim htfh f»ar*t)«Ml eoMtoKMnt mil li»4ac* •alf- 
cwHtrtil, variabl-ta oi jOkitAi arc tlia «iirfe«r'ii mm ••tt*^l»Nt*» tha 
ta aatilafir Utj;i»afl«i«»l tu<t4; a«4 Ma uMi •«lf''«ct«ftit«^ltMt. All 
ttMaa cliiiHor wtU ctHr<riBttit« cn wsifl(iai''» owo ftctf-'«aaitir«l «:«Mtar4a 
ir^hlavffSf l*-* jjidkalt^ 

^ ^'^^^ 0r»:afjiatl<saal ecnt.rvl t«cln»t4i|«i««' aiacit «a t«rf|pts« 
j»crf«fii«iie« a^alMla* ^Una* awS r«^V|r*'^ *^ tb* t^ttmitf 

ca«iftCia« *yat«a witti r#i,«!Wir, pt«titt i.--^X emtmt% |» iK»«t \mlp^ 
(vt, llNi'^iMta ar« tht^ cltSurr net or soluaW*. ff tlMsf «r* act, tl« 
i*<ivt4aiali «ri:ti fact s o^wMtUot rat if«iribt«eat« tf clk^ ara mim»*it» 
thatt tlic!ta iritl fca Maia* 4e«r«« of acgatl** «r4ri<if atcaMat » J* raatlty, 
tfcaf* t» * i^ay ataa «f retei'e.feaaieat ««(jy[a«a<l 4fpmiUt$ m hm «lc«« 
tlic wrkar caaw c«» a<cliii»»ii^[ ika ipaal. 

e^ttattter txr latent wicb tifa .»«^ir«lm» at^vwovl f»t*?# a«tt»*t« 
turn mMt tot ^'^-^aer va»t«ct » ««fNprvltiir a^i tiM •wrtrwiawl*^ 

iKarriaar tatwtJwr- tli* f»«:t tfcat ti»a a«#l«9«* ^mirl^^a^ la aet* 
ttm tha iMrtita aattify thi|^*tev«| »* a** ratartittit tM 

!laala«r*a atraetivra.* Ite at* ^iMMh;ii« *is» l«)i«r«taw«t 
«Mtw iMHMa aat* aacli «a faa<l» naMr^ «ta«<<aT« «af«MCf ^ ate, amdt 

elvai: tiM- iM»riE»r fa aov ctaaBlkr«N| t» mtikiiniimg tim tt««4a 



S^amamit fat«rs« Gmmt rntimm mthim Xmimtrr^ Oimm Tatfci 
OariMet A ScMns, if SO), p, 3, 
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Hiti, TlKs sodWettinii prxK!4»i« give* the p«rtlcl|Mac tt^^ e»perttt«try 

the ««ip«msor or the vayiou* ori^ntf tt nal coat-^^^U^ ■^-'>at4» for pto» 
dueclvlcy* ae»4 sUiilar txtrinaie rcwa^ita. or there 1*. * tiatutal teia* 
dency for lotrl«»ic r«wsir4« to hm prevalent, luis *a liae aatlalactioa 
af feet tag good laatde y^ma one kaotnt he haa dnr^m « Jol> Mil* Hm>; 
«mrker wtll be co«iitted» ofton w««so«Bclo«»ly# btfauae t>i chea»« fd-rcoa. 
r«t«ra nistaata that mortkU saa reaalt fron the "rcaliaatlOB et «{0la« 
*sw»tfita« «*ef«I.**« A c«M«£taMmt ia trt^gcre^ here f>«i^a«a« the Jjadl- 
vtai»»t teoof^iies that thlaga are lietac ae£oa«»li«he4« ami Utt v^tfgttitJ^s 
* « coAtrtlnittott «#hcn the proper coaaHmicatlva technltuiia are hetiv^' 

£«lf*tnag<« *lm :,«• «a effect o« the e<MaKita«ttt» After the 
worfcar haa |iarttei|Mit«(I fa th* goal aatttag* ba faeta emmiuM ha«awaa 
hta aelf-lBMiK^ tu gccarally warded off at ali tro^ta.' ?lie ^fhit •rtll 
feal a tm^l-iiim foe *mn sraatar cowaltaMiat ta the eoai to a«i|if«rt 
eh* ael^- taaga and *fiU do hla atwac t© aaaara that th* soala are awt 
''-jA s iKtMiltlvtt owtccxae ia ahu;^. 

CiMfetltLon raa alao ificreaaa ea— ittaMsat towardii goal accMi- 
|»ttalM«4ic. fhla ar.^hi»r fouai chat ce«|Ntttti<Mi aaMwg tha m^tiam vork 

«^^*u#tavar.iaMiiMt^.c«^ aHMrala aad «iaat"«a«ilt* 

arat.*^ The i^lrtt af eoti^tltiett la imAbi ia hwMfw^ aad it attwa^ 
lataa aa t» htghar fNerfofiaMiKtr 

Other thecriaa on factara ttwt efface tha MRMlat ara tkrrthy of 
dlacaaai«.«u lltj^M* raggiMta tMf If a paraott dialifcaa ar «iatrwi(« 
Mmmt^ Imi la etot lihtly ta I* faeaytiva ta ^t the paraaat haa t» 
aa^ mi Mm vcrairA Ok a«r wordia ia lihaijr to h« diatartad hf hia per* 
mmmt »icas or ]»reeeacai««(ii< mtiom ^hoat «At*«'*a HKHtiawi.lI tt ta attal 
thbat thfa doea not tm^mm a raailhlocic ia th« aiageiMLat»fcy*<*|a<:ti»e» 
«<MMMMileati«« frecea':. Naaa^cMHMC aaat aaMaw thia rc«po«uil[l>flity. 

QJban atat«£ that aaa of the yitfaiXa In ^rfomwtttea ap!(»raii«utl 
ia lacfc of coMOinitti«att.*wf> eaipl«r|ra«a aOt laioiriiiig hm ther ara mt«4J^ 



%lltiari ir. fiuaeir. CQaaaaiieatl<ja aad_Orieiataattewa-l latear ior. 
<]hr«a«aibd« tti.. ftltchatd Ir«4a* lae^, m7>« |i. 69. 

Id 

t4 liiaghaa, ""latie rajrchalwgieal rjM:tor» ia Coeiaumicatia*!,*' 
giccapat taawii ?»ycholoay < SM t m rf IfS^t. 'pp* 

ItnatttvDih fAvrg , "Malca !Vrfti»fiinaKi« A^ralaal ialewant*,** Bar^rd 
laaiaaaa ftgyie^ . Val. 5©« tl, Jaa-Feh,* 
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ttm judj^eiit mtmndatdm p4irtmWm4 to hm umed mte not €tm mmm mm thame 
MtMlly vtiNNf,, This can iMi in^rcomt aiut tttuet peremption ptoblmm tmiwtmi 
if thm commmntcmtion i»roc€M Im mmcouxmipiti mxAd thm gouls mtm §mt vtopmtly^ 
Thm Alroa Ompmny of Ammricm Vmtfotwa^ncm Apptmimml mxbi Review Process U 
oiie of c^ttMMlcatlofi. It la wmmmrtmmd mmt 

1* A i^«rMii wtitM his mmit^t pmtt0irmmmcm objectives 

for tKs coving ymmr^ sad lilt mpmcitU filsas (tncliMliiig 
tsrgsf 4stss) for seliUirlj^^ tl^iss objectives* 

2* Ke s«»b«lts thm to hie tNDSf for reviei^v Out of the 
Aitscussion ixmmm sn sgree4^*»isp<Hi set of otrjecttves* 

1* Ott s <|«uirterly hmmim he irerHsily revisM frofre«s tmmt4 
thmm i:»lije€tives uith htm hc.M^ OlrJectiVM serf v^Uns ere 
revii^ ss4 up4»tmd mm mimm4m4^ 

4. At the end of thm jNMif* the ^eno«( ptmpmtmm s ie^rlef 
"^m^tmpU^immmt tmpctt^"^ tAiii^ Jt«ts sit luijor 
scco«plish«Mt«r ^ith ccMMMitt o«i the vsrtMkcet het¥ee«i 
reottits mctmllf m^hlmm4 mmA the results es|^«t#4. 

S» this *^^if«ej^rslssl^ dimmmmmA ^th the ho#s<^ 
*mmmm tot tosts -«N»r '^:tttg mt irt siylotstf " 

C» A new set of ohjecttves Is estshtlJheJ for the aest 

jresr-.** 

ths sttms«efl|^t^«%3M^ l^rocess seeiis te hist« f^Msi< 

c^MUftiestiofft. ifteferrtidg h*th to Messrs 4efiafttoc orf tttdt fir^.« «^trv 
iffiji^isitrr hs4 t5<^ wire 4&mm him p^rtmmmmtm dmim^tiitmm^ Smtm^, he hm4 
t& liiseiiss thctt with hfs hoes. Thlri^ he reirleMtf ^th hi* hoss* 
rewTtA^ hKT SHNie s report » mi fifths he sgsla 4Ukemmm4 thm ohjectiv^s 
vttli ^Is hoss^ ta «sth of these ares* It mppmmtn that cMHalcstioa 
is the kef t«^ iwrcess« A hreakiAMii aufWhefe timmii caaeef Wiiittsfratifit 
hy ohjectives to fell m^MS^^ 

Thm lafMBirtattce of coeaaaiicati^ is tayhmlisi hy a aaattr of 
seartes, Kleiridhls h«lleim, IIH> sft|^raadi 4eaicai4 ta Acliieve 
slft^red tjywUf s aa t tmmt^ tmmm redi^ta or epmrmtimml layiraMMits 
is es^MMfal«.^ real j^ifsrs atstaa* *1fr faattoi: U thedl^ la a 4lrm€t 
mmmtm^ here «nth the feet that g^t aettiaK i^houM he rtx^imm* as 
s i^iat i»racets aiao*^^^ 



ia Peraaa^l roltcy, lU^'' Iftitiaiial taiaatrial Cdaferttatne t^^. 

A. e# fldteiriclkts<« "^Ite ikiiAti^ serf VihMgs of )liiis|^«iestl 
€%jectii»ea^^ ladeatrtat Baitlgiter . Jvuly^ If^^ 

IS 

^aal H^ra« "^fltettv^ Cimiaii iiiittatlaa tm the Jofr^** Atottieaa 
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Pigar« go0» on to aay that aucli cocaunlcatlon fail* mtaecm*- 
•#;*ljr b«c»t«« a writer or ap«aker acte aa i£ he were th« oaly active 
mgtat* Shefwia atetea th*t «flliatlnt ia a prr'ccas where lefotttatlon 
and ittdgaenta are exchanged and an uQd«riRta9<I>.tg 1« tnailt.l^ McCrej^ar 
agreaa wtwn he enjihaair^s that the goal aettin? ia to be done by the 
eaployec.*' 

«hat we 8e«» ther. ii that aany autliora eaphaaisa winy of the 
varUbtea built lato the aodcl. Xawcn fouod that when th« goal la 
uaelcar, « peraon ia uocemtn and feel* threatened. 18 H« alao fowfwl 
that grottpa that did not hav>» goaia or had goala that wcr« unclear wer«r 
likely to cry to define t»ala thewMlvva. Wataoo and Johnaon fotiml 
that tvsup prodoetivity ia baa«i priaarily u^m the coaMit»«nt of 
aesWra to aceoi^»iiah the group** goaia. Onleaa there i* a raaaoiMible 
chance of aucceaa, little enthuaiaatt for it wmld be gcsieratcd. Ia- 
portant here ia th* variable of fche f»o«aibility of the outeoM. Ac- 
cording to Uac»o«t and JohnMm^ th* goal mac be percalved aa posaible 
«f achtavcnent or w>tiKati€Hi to achia^ U vtll ba lacking. UndMy 
and Amaott point out that cba "goala of tha «>Tganiiatioii wiat in aOM 
than, be am Muitgas of the goaU of th« partiet^ts.l^ 

author drew thla mmt co«ictualo«i in an wiptibliahed atody of 
college atu«il«ftta in 1972. Odicr ^timnt ipotnta im that w^liahed 
•cudy were that <l) tha atttdanes iimtld writ «» hard or hacildK^ i^^^^ 
s*t the goal than if th«ir parents mt the tgmU (a> tha atitdenta bad 
a taadetMy to set goaia too highj (» the atttdc«t» w»r« atrongly aoti- 
vatctf to Achttfv* the g^l«t C*I pe*«i«t« will work har4cr o«c« they 
•tart a taak they are c«i«Miiu«d to acco«^liah» 

tebay fowttd that greater aticceiii reaitlta sei&m the plamilai^ 
tak«« into aecewnt th« attttwlctt «tid experience of thoac itrvolvcd.™ 
JOO goal aettlag m dcMiiiaeratcdl by the aodel, reeog^iaes factor«» 



**DMi««l«« ihcrwin. ^^trategy for Winning i^lfyyee CoamStiamt,- 
iteiwird tewiiiaeaat Hteview . May-Jh»e» HJl^ pp. 37-47, 

17 

OoMglas HtaCfegor, ''An (tteMy Look at Per fotaaocc' Appraisal, «* 
ttirvard 'ftiaiitesa lte\)i>tew , JfayJNaie lfS7. 

IS 

•artraaa R^s^w, Effects of tarieJ a«rity of Groop eoals 
mi 6m\xp Path the Xadividisal and His Kclatloo His Crowo.'* mmm 
*»tmima ^ 1^57, pp. 2»-4«, 

19 

WMley rwbliahlng Co., 19««}/p. ift " 

Jjine* t» Teb*y, *Ptattai«g Ihiat Begins and Cods wfth Pcoi»ie,** 
?8ana.tewewt Bctriew ^ trc*t« 61, So. 2, jaanery mj, pp, 57»Sl. 

Tt 
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Conclusion 

cofic lias ion » the various studies and the information about 
tfli^ls, coommlcatlon* connltsMint^ and their effect on people see» to 
fit into the manage»ent-by^bjective ©odel presented* The goals can 
be an Integral part of the motivation and cowalt»ent process. 

Th'^ studies and results from the different academic sources 
motivated thU author to do a study among 24 coopanl^^s during the 
spring of 197'J^ The companies were asked to respond to a ••producti- 
vity questio'.;naire/^ The questionnaire ras developed to d^teralne how 
pwplfe vlev^^d the productivity problem and specifically hov some of the 
factors affected productivity. Of sfteclflc Interest vere their feel- 
ings about goals and goal settings cosstkunlcaticm^ trainings supervision, 
pay, goals of the organization, how their goals ranked irtth other 
groups, hov the goals made the person feel, and factors that co^ild 
cause him to produce more* Participants In the study included enfi- 
neers^ first and second-level managars, veldars» product ion-llna 
eiQ>loy^es, service Industry, cos^jutar operators* and vfaite-collar 
workers* 

Uhat this study seems to validate la that people inherently 

?:*?^8»*f<^ r#l«f goals and gaal„ s^tttn«^ and. feel it would help - 

thett in thalr environment. The model presented eiqirhaaiKed coaomni- 
cation and conrndtmentj suggests the proper method of goal setting. 
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fmpet presented by X. Henry Mi^iore, AH>rlcaci Busiaess COMudfcaClOQ 
Asi$«3N:ttatioa, Harch 19, 1976, S«n Aatcoio. Texas. 

Tbls aatierlal will b« as«d in Chapter W of R* Henry Hi«Uoi«'s book, 
WWj Blag Collat to Totf Eapeoattire . 
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POST-MORTEM OF AN ELECTION: A COMMUNICATIONS FAIUHIE (OR TRIUMPN) 
John Todd, University of Arkansas 0 



ABSTRACT 



ksi slcctioti for ths approval of a new municipal sales tax is analy- 
«^ fro« a coflBBuntcatioflia perspective* The election was lost in spite of 
early polls favoring it^ and it is suggested that identifiable couunica** 
tions factors contributed t(» this election decision « The opponents of the 
tax cownicated «ore effectively to the voters than did the proponencs. 
Their ttessate was clearer; they utilised the advertising wdia sore 
extensively; they stisulsted voters^ Istimt eaotioAs; and they exploited 
factors in the coosninications edivir<mAent. the analysis of tha election 
is folloved by a discussion of eha inplications for orgmisational wmagers. 



IHTROOIICTIOH 



Vhat role does coMsmicatiooa play lit deciding jui election? Many 
people still ncall the decisive role of the televised debates in the 1960 
presi d entia l election. Was that a fluke comnicatlona pt^noaenion? Or 
doe^ coflBonicatioa also have a algnlf ieamt effect oti other electio^t 
Theodore Uhite and others have tnritren extensively ^:^bo«it the inportance of 
the ian^ coattunicated by tihe candidates »^ But lAat abcttr an election 
without <^3ndidates « an election over a ains^ Issoef And ifbat is the 
relevance to nanagewnt? 

This paper analyses a recent local election fnxs a cOMunications 
perspective, the election vas c^ftlled to Ji^rove a one-cent city sales 
tax for Fayettevlile» Arkansas. The pftdposal failed in the election by 
approximstely 27^0 i»otes out of 4»300 total wotn^. Thence v^ere « niaiber of 
factors that figtire in Iche election* not l^t of whldb icas the Is&w it- 
self « It is the hypothiei^ito of chfa paper» hoipever* that cowttnlcations 
played tte key role in tthe election^ This paper will examine that 
hypothesis by tevleiring the preelection actltvities ttam m coowxiicattotts 
perspective* The taiplicatlons of this situation It^t iwiagers of organi- 
sations vill also be exsiiined^ 



Sheodore White* the Making of the PresidMit, i960,, Acheneiaai 
Piublishersy Ikw York* 1961« 
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THE ELECTION CALL 



As vith most cities » Fayetteville had been lieadiog tmsLxd finaor^ 
cial trouble for several ye^rs because of inflation, txpemw in a grow- 
ing city wcte forging ahead of reNrenues* In the latter part of 1974, the 
problem was compounded when the dity lost half of its local property tax 
siUage for operations because of a court d^^ision. (An antiquated 
Arkansas Constitution set a very Xm li&lt on this ptimatf itource of 
revenue t and Fayett^vllle and other Arkansas c^itiea had been eacoeedlng 
that limit without challenge until the lanwuit). Thus, F^ettevllle city 
govermaent faced a financial crisis that called for new local revemie« 

City dir:sc£x>rs, the elected reprea€Sit:ativts of the city govern- 
ment, set about studying the very limited alt^tnatlveft. They also met 
with various groups who had ideas and questJ^nd* The sales tax appeared 
to be the best alternative^ A public opinion poll vas commissianed that 
showfid support for a city sales tax by approxiaatel/ 5SZ of thft people 
polled* That poll and a subsei^uent poll by the Cumber of Commerce of its 
mefld>er8 both indicatad a favorable reaction to tlis city salen tax. The 
Directors, themselves a diverse gronp composed of ttfo Oniversicy professors* 
^ retired person, a house«rife« and a btistmessman* a real estate pers<m, 
and a utility company manager ^ .vo&ed unanimously to ask voter approval of 
the cilLy sales tax. To that point* visible opposition had tneen limited 
to at small group of car dealers who vere cone^rn^d irtth toMng lus 
to other towns^ 

The development of opposition in the next few weeks and the result*** 
ing relection of the tax provides reason to siuspect that comronications 
played an important role in the election. The next section will examine 
the most important communication fMtots that occurred during that time. 
The observations are dade only in order to t^t the resN^arch qmestion and 
should not be construed as criticism of thm 'Jpeople involvedv the primary 
information for this paper was collected ft'om newspiipers and interviews 
with city officials and other citlsens. 



OOMMONICAttOH FA£It)»S 



Clarity 

One of the advantages of the sale^ tatx pppp^sal was itsi simplicity^ 
People could readllj^ understand tAat it was a^ bow It was to be paid. 
Confusion arose, however, on the relationsMp of tb^ wftr sales tax revenue 
to the city^s needs. Opponents emphasised in numerous paid advertisements 
that the sales tax revenw was sdbstantiJi^ly more than the property tax 
that had been lost. The Directors answered this by pointing omt that the 

1975 bod^t deficit was i^ater than the tax loss and that th^ projected 

1976 budget would be ev^ greater* thereby narrowii^ the gap between ex-^ 
pected sales ttxx receipts and city*s ne«ds« Any excess momey over t&e 
amount needed was committ^ to capital prujects* bond retirement » or tax 
reductiom.. Append&x 1 reflects; the compl^nity of the Directors' answer 
to the claims of excess funds; this was tiie omly paid advertisement of 
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this nature. lo discussion with people after the election, it was obvious 
that they understood the opponents' figures better than the store compli- 
cated figures of the Directors. Ordinary cltixens were confused by the 
intricacies of minlcipal finances and terffiinology such as deficit, 
multiple funds, inflation percentage, revet;tie sharing, reserves and 
capital improvements. Not being able to comprehend the proposal, most 
people voted against it. Thus, the good intentions of the directors In 
providing all the Information had a boomerang effect. 

Media 

The inadequacy of media by which the issue could be discussed was 
another significant factor. If the relatively complex message of the 
Directors was to be understood, it had to be presented effectively through 
the media. Fayettevllle had no television station, thereby eliminating a 
very iaaportant meaira of communicating with citizens. The only Fayettevillt 
newspaper provided coverage of the issue, but its news ffe^rtiog some- 
times stimulated more questions than answers. The unpublidzed radio de- 
bates were participated in by city officials. Although the debates 
apparently improved listeners' understanding of the issue to the favor of 
the tax propdsai, the number of peaple aff^eted was relatively small. 
Personal appearances before several civifc group9 by city officials also 
was an effective means of presenting the issues and answering questions 
fo'f J^I^l^^ however . that„aost .of the audience. 

at tliese meeting^ were favorable to the tax measure and only needed to 
have their opinions reinforced. CoMmunlcatioo by paid advertising was 
limited for the proponents of the tax» while opponents satiirated the media 
with paid advertisements. Thus, the limited media avall^le was more 
extensively used by the opponents of the tax. Other media, such as tele- 
vision and public forums that would have been better suited for the pro- 
ponents more complex message, either were not available or were not used 
to any significant degree. 

■ft 

EiDotions 

Tax opponents cominlcated prlaarily to evoke people's feelings 
and eaotions^ Their strategy was to make the tax proposal a **gut Isstie** 
that evoked negative feellfigja. Appendix 2 is a saaple advfe^tseawit of 
the opponents. The words -disgusting** aokd ^"iwiral- In that advertise^ 
»ent struck a responsive chord aamg a ntMi>«r of people, according to 
observers* Exaanple^ of other opposition advertising texts are the follow^ 
ing: 

Are you • ^ • 
A Housewife 

Trying to live within your grocery batigTet? Oa you want your grocery 
dollar to be worth only 96C? 

Are ydu > . . 
On m Pension? 

The proposed sales tajt increase ^outd b® Just the s»e as a IZ cut 
iii your pension^ Can yon afford it? 



With an economic recession In prpgress» these s^sages were easily 
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understood hy these people. The message also expressed uaderstaading of 
the peoples* econoialc problems, thereby developing greater receptivity 
to the position of the sender. Conversely* these eiPOtions tended to set 
up barriers for the tax proponents* message. Directors fallowed a policy 
of presenting the clty*s financial situation In a logical, factual manner 
and relying primarily on the receivers to relate that to their own welfare. 
As long as emotions were neutral, this approach was successful. As 
personal feelings were stimulated by opponents, they increasingly screen-- 
ed out the messages of logic and facts. 

Environment 

The economic environment, as noted above ^ tended to make reception 
of a tax'-increase message more difficult. Mlany people would not allow 
themselves to consider such a message because it would represent a 
further threat to their financial condition « 

The political ^virooment alao was not conducive to effective 
communication. Political disputes in past years had left a segment of 
the community alienated from city government, and communication with that 
segment was probably not possible. As sax example, one director's usage 
of the word **tradition** in connection vieh the maintenance of municipal 
services stimulated a sharp r^s^ction frott ttie opposition that old 
political wears- were b«ing reiyi>^* -To«>-l 

the %90Ti *^tradition" meant something very different to soiae people. It 
is unlikely that any choice of words would have been understood by that 
segment because of a very different frame of reference from the directors. 

Hore seriously, tlifiixe seemed to be a credibility problem that 
was a product of a general distrust of all govemmetits and politicians. 
The result was a failure to believe statements by eity officials about 
the seriousness of the clty*s financial problentsi* Many people chose to 
ignore the messages of thdSe officials because they "^had been lied to 
befdre.** A recent Qatiotiwide istudy showed that ovier oneHhalf of our 
adult populatiom agreed with the statoient: **you cannot trust statements 
made by leaders in our country..^* This problem was accentuated in the 
last few days before the election by opponents* inaccurate statements^ 
that i«q;>lled possibilities for cost ^s^vlngs amd other revenue^^ For 
example^ an airport cost budget of $225*000 vas pointed to as a nay to 
save $225t000. City dlreetars tried to point out that the airport 
revenues offset that expesise» but several ^ople said later they still 
believed the original charge. The direttt^jrs* reply Was either not 
received or not believed by those people 

CoBMunicatioQ is considered by the writer to be completed when 
the receiver of the message understands the essentials of the message* 
The receiver does not necessarily have to agxee vith its contents or take 
action on it. Within the definition, it can be seen frm the above 
account of ^ election campaign that there are muy opportunities for 
cocBfty^lcations failnre. 

The electionj that was reviewed above appears to have t>een sigtnifl^ 
cantly infloenced bj$r certain cooMniciatioo factors^ Early p«d>lic oplimlon 
polls predicted passage of the tax proposal » Between that time and 
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election day, a large number of voters ap{>arently changed their mind. 
The key to the shift appears to be the result of more effective communi- 
cations by the opponents than that of the proponents. The message of the 
opposition was understood and believed by the voters, while the proponents 
message was not received to the same degree. 

The communication phenomena observed here is not limited to this 
particular situation. Although the principles and errors may be most 
directly applicable to other elections, the writers believe that all 
people involved in interpersonal and organisational communication can 
benefit by considering the results. The next section will consider par- 
ticularly the implications for managers of organizations. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR MANAGERS 



Managers often ttecide on new programs after extensive studies. 
Based on those studies, the managers believe they are doing what is best 
for the organization and its employees. Unlike the governmental situa- 
tion, thiey do not have to ask for employee approval. Yet» Just as 
definit(j?ly as by a VK^er rejection, the new programs are often defeated 
by the employees^ Weapons of beniga neglect and sabotage prove quite 
deadly^^^ ; ^ 

The same coiUBUnications factors that uer^ discussed above are 
also cotnaon in the business worl^ and must be dealt vlth by loanagers. 
They must likewise be concerned utth coaBuiiicill:loas clarity > media, 
emotions^ and environments The objective to be attained by attention 
to these concerns would be to connunlcate aessages that are comprehen- 
sible, valid, and have utility for the receiver. 2 

The following practices are important for effective conBunication. 
Each of them affected the election btxtefflne and can also affect managerial 

success* 

CosoRmicate clearly. The message must be understandable by 
the receiver. Too much information - overload can contribute to 
confusion, as in the election. Just as much as tOci little infor^tion. 
Increasingly, managers must be able to coonunicate clearly the 'Vhy*' as 
well as ther 'Vbat" of new programs wlthoat giving people more than they 
can handle. In addition to the maj^tud^ of the message, the language 
and the manner of the presentation may be critical in making the message 
understandable td> the receiver. Ulthomt this understanding, there will 
be ^ tendency to reject the proposail^ Thus, the receiver *s capabilities 
and interests should be considered by t:he sender along with the content 
of the message in atder to effectively ttOBBunicate. 



Lee Tbayer, Cc«nuaication and Conmmicatioa Sy^teitts« RicJiard 
IrwiBv Inc., Komewood, Illinois, 1968, Cli« O. 
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2* Present the message through media that will improve the chances 
of the message being physically received and understood. Reliance on one- 
way communication efforts through mass media was inadequate to present the 
directors' complex messages trying to explain the financial situation. The 
limited availability of two-'way personal communication media curtailed 
communication effectiveness in the election. Managers also often rely 
on memos and newsletters to communlt ate messages with an equal lack of 
success. It is seldom possible to anticipate all the questions and fears 
that occur to people when a message is presented, so a two--way communlca^ 
tions media is important for those occasions* Thus, media selection is 
important in order not only to assure physical reception of the message 
but also to Improve its understandability « 

3r Don't rely on the language of logic to convey messages. The 
language of sentiment^*^ also must be considered, as originally pointed out 
by Rothlisberger and demonstrated in the election. Rothllsberger 
found large conmunications breakdowns in corporation^ because managers 
spoke the "language of efficiency" and the workers spoke the ''language 
of social sentiments and feelings."^ the election, the proponents ^ 
based their campaign on **putting everything out on the table so people 
cam see the tax is necessary/' This logical approach proved less effect- 
ive than that of the opponents, who demonstrated empathy and identifi- 
cation with people's feelings about their own situation. It Is tibte- 
nrorthy that the-oppon«ttts-had-^no— logical— 

stimulated latent concerns and fears of the voters. People's emotions can 
serve as strong filters or amplifiers for messages directed toward them. 

4. Make tctie message believable* A receiver of a message will 
evaltiate both its a&htent and its sender for validity. As noted above » 
credibility is a large barrier to communication effectiveness in the 
governmental area. Managers imist also be concerned with a widespread 
questioning of authority that makes comnunicatlon from authority figures 
suspect to the receivers. This probli^sn is an extension of the ''don't 
tnist anyone over 30" ideology of the 1^^60's. Althou^ Its most visible 
intact nay be in the political environment, corporations, churches, aUA 
otber institutions must also try harder to establish credibility as a 
prelude to effective coosminicatlon. Otherwise, negative value judgments 
by potential receivers will block out the message. 

These suggestions appear to be Important for better cotaminlcatlons. 
the message must be physically received through appropriate media and it 
must be understandable, be believable, and take into account the receiver's 
emotions. Although most people do not have to worry about winning an 
election, the conoioxiicatlons lessons to be learned from an election can 
be useful for interpersonal relations and organizational success in other 
situations* 



Fritat Rothlisl^erger, Managesent and Morale, Harvard University 
Press, Ca^ric^e, Massia^^liusetts, 1941. 
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/ APPENDIX 1 * 

A MESSAGE FROM THE 
FAYETTEVILLE CITY DIRECTORS 

HERE ARE THE FACTS 

. The City urgent!/ needs additional funds just to maintain the present level of city services. Last 
year we cut capital improvements and used mo ney from the Emergency Reserve Fund in order to 
'get by'. In 1976 we must either drastically reduce services or find the additional revenues. 

HERE IS A SUMMARY OF THE CITY'S FINANCIAL PLIGHT 

SANITATION FUND (gariioge)*-€urrently able to operate on user fees 
WATER & SEWER FUND— currently able to operate on user fees 

• PUBLIC WORKS (streets^— greatly affected by our current loss of federol revenue sharing funds and 
by inflation 

• GENERAL FUND (fire, police, parks, library, airport, etc)-— greatly affected by loss of 5 mill voluntary 

tax, loss of revenue sharing and inflation 

• $284,000 this yeor^s deficit (1975) 

216,000 increased costs due to inflation (8*; of a 2.7 million dollar Public Works & General Fund 
budgets) 

$500,000 Amount needed for 1976 budget 

In addition to fhe $500,000 we must also plan in 1976 for another $120,000 match for lost Revenue 
Sharing and for the replacement of at least $130,000 into the Emergency Reserve Fund. 



EKLC 



THE CITY BOARD ADOPTED A RESOLUTION SAYING: 

the event that more than $750fiG0 is collected in the first year of the sales tax, any excess above 
ihct aynoiint tcill be designated for needed capital improvements and associated personnel cotts for 
nwhitencncc end opcrcthns. These capital improvements will be selected after public hearings at ichich 
Fayettcville citizens will have an opportunity to express their priorities amd proposals, indluding the 
alternate of retirement of bonded indebtedness and/or tax reduction in lieu of capital improvements • . • 

In the event that the sales tax passes, the Board has no intention of resorting to additional taxes 
for general opetaiting purposes in the foreseeable future J" 

• Some suggestions for capital improvements are constructing a fire station en the east side of fovM, 
improving our street system for traffic flow and safety developi«ig our recently expanded parks system^ 
rehabilitating the Old Post Office for City Hall purposes. 

THE CITY SALES TAX is the best type of tax avaifoble for eoming the amount of money needed. High- 
er income persons bui^ihore and! thus p«y more tax» Lower income persons pay less tax yet have the full 
advantage of good fiire and police protection, good streets, parks, recreation, library, etc The sales tax is 
broad bas^. Everyone pays, even thosm living outside the city who buy here and use our many city fa- 
cilities. (Businessmen in JopUn, Mo. soy thot passing this lex has coined a Isusiness boom"* in thetr town.} 

WE AGREE — A PENNY WILL DO THE JOB. INVEST IT WISELY IN SOUND LOCAL 

FINANCING. 

VOTE TOMORROW FOR THE Ic CITY SALES TAX. 

Paift few (by individual Cty Directors— Erocst Lactcl$ter« John Tod(L Paol NWancL AX Hcs^« Manoo Ortox RnsseTl 
Purdy. 3ii<irri& Ortirer ^ '■■ ' 
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CAM m mom to sit back amd 

LET THIS HAPPEM? 

Tho projposeci ^% sales fax is rnfentiondly de&gnmd to most 
offiBCI yau if yoM <if« amofis the f olfowing 

1. middle dfoss working people 

2. lower income peopfe 

3. stiidenis 

4. retired people on fixed inoomes 

If tftif sales fax poi^eit, o retired widow barely existing on social 
security will pay (proportibnaliy) more foxes than someone 
wlio earns more Ifian $25^00 per year, 

Ihof is disgusting ond immoral! 

lef% put on end to this unfoir and disproportionate form of tax» 

VOTE HO SEPTEMBER 9!ii 
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ooMcmcAxiae with axel besookess 



Gerald Qcm^ord^ UnLve^sitj of Hbrtb Alabaaa 



ABSTRACT 



Cnwm l ca tloo and sarkeciQ|^ are closely dopcodmt on eacih ptber^ 
As a vmtter of £act» tha proaotlon area ^y^j^ffng is considered to 
prlsurUr a cn Mi u p fmrir i u ^imetion. Hits paper deals vltb a hsafc^s 
effiort to Ispmnre Its aarketia$ program by effectively cosvAfcadns with 
sana^gerisl and professional iMWosers to tfis Flor»ce» Alsbaw^ aresr 

A study MS done to detenlse If a veil designed conmant cation 
progrsn Is helpfnl to newconers veil ss profltabae to tiie bmk. An 
effort vns Mde to detwnnlne vhsr nevcoMert sre concerned ^^boot, vhat 
services the bsnk could offer, sod i^t effect: this progt would have in 
t0fm o^f nm l^^ijasss. Tbe eyidence sbovs that the prolan has been an 
ovarvfaelalns mu^c^ss. 



Cownnlcation pervades ^11 areas of buslosss. It would be dlffl-^ 
ci9lt» In fact, to iMglne sqr Und of interpersonal activity which does 
not 4fp9od upon igi i — nn.lcet ton In one font r snotber-il To carry tills ^en 
further y cooBKsnic^tloa can be vie^ fxvm 4 sdcro letvel. this Is called 
Intrapersonal aralysls and Che f oiem^ iU upon iadividoial behavior such mm 
ohs^vlag, problw solving^ thinkings oieefelng CGhMmnblm lnfomatlon.2 

In the academics i^orldy comnlcatlon as a disielpUne Is generally 
^9;9^id^red to be # part of thm sumagesient currloulun^ Thlm Is probably 
ss sood ii place as meif^ twt it is Inp^tane to wkltrstand tliat the very 
cors of all business acttvit?' dsfMsads on effective eowmlcaelon^r The 
sarhetlng area is certainly m e2eeapt;lom» 

Tbift paper deals wdtfa pros^tlom, %4ilch is ms of the iiigradients 
of the start tsimg skIs. Actually » ^jrow^tlon c<^ipts of three tiepsrate mm! 



IWUliaa if^ Kaney» C^ >imlcatio^ atid ONrtanlsatiooal Behsylor > 
Ittchard Um trvln, lnc#* Hw > two od7 tul ' t9^ , p. !• 

2te« Thsf STf Coinl catton as^ Ci—Mul catton $im%m^^ licltard 1>« 
trvin^ Zoc^« nemmmAp lU,.^ 196iS» p^ 30» 
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dlstlacc groaps of accivlties. "O^f^^^ a-^^^^^^J^v ^J^'/*^ 
proBotloa. Pronation is coosldere^* W *^'*l*BUiai'*4c^*^oi'***^tl<^ 
«^ketlng. It Ifv built around ^ '^S^l^J^'^ei'*^ 
to present a conp^any. Its prodo<?*5' ^ ^ ^ 



Saelcigrounii 



This research centers ofl oP^/'^^c A^^W^**^ " 

a large aod successful bank loc^tt^.^ ^W^L 1 *»usi*»*** 

building effort involves e^mmmU^^ "^cP f!Sn^!**^'^^af ^ P*«^** 
is to provide: inforaation and a&si^^^ tf> ^iS* s<>^ ^^^"^liff^^ 
people before they aove into tfa^ U ^liH^. ^b^^ JorS'^^^^c^ 

real semce to future resident*, f,^^ f^^Z^S » Sj? 
to «cq»lre the newcoiaers* patxooag*^ * * tJi^ t< d^t^W a o^*» * 
following pages describe the p*agr^ ^'^ s ^'^^^ 

analysis «f its eff eciClveness. 

last yeas, this researcher ^l^^^ed f^!^^ f^^^^ <^,,„ 
Dniversity of Korth Alabaaa in fU>ff^^- AP'^'^ift.VVfS^^ ^f 
th« aowe, finding housing and schoO*** ^^Tv^^ * u 

typical state of aemtal discomfort, J^t^t ^'^ a^ i^^a •fa«^'^*Si^« ^ 
posltimn, but several aonths prior ^ i^tLt U**^5<^e«dSit^ 
l«tt«r .crtved fro. a bank In the ^^N*, JJerJiW ^JTcJ? * *^ 
wBlcome to the area and offered ^^fJ^ ^<»'*^sak^^ ^ #ali^<I V^* ^ 
.l*ly «ke the wve easier. In VLHaf f HcV^^^ ? 

inforaatlon about the ajea and s If^Hp^**^. « ^Kc 

iMft/spaper. The letter said, •^ea^^.^^t^C •'^ik; ff* J^^.^ at**!*^***^ 

you have or if there is aaythlag ^.J^i ^ fifhiJSt' 
There vas no sales pres^itation or ^ 



idy iL^ liL- ieet«» ^ friendly 

^„ «„y OU^'^J^f^'^ ^*lf^V 5^1*^* 

the worry regarding the new ares *^ica?.^''*^*fl«i b*nk ^ 

pl«tBd, chrree accounts were "a«»tom»«^^*M>" ''Tfri-^ t*** Tr^v! It ^ 
m<m learned that other new f«c«lty *f>r Tva^^ve^ 

suae attention. It becaae eleae t»>* o!'** i»^^'^^8».^^»g^^ * *Pl»s'**'^^» 
an effective and awtuaHy b«n«ficl^^ ^^^ti^^ 



As It turned outr the Is4t 
snA taelpful. She answer «<S aany 



Banks and Hark«tios 



not until 



Karketlng Is coav«rattveiy ^'f^**^ ft»',^S?^ ^f^i t« "^l 
1 the 1960*s that banks b«»*l3%ci^^ !re Nl^'*^e Jf***^!' 
the wrketHqg conc?Mt.« lo^^T? ^bi^* «f!^>*nLi ^'^l 



pies of the iwrketHqg conc?ept.« ^l«<^*^ri8j!^tlt *Stir**i» 

thas refuse to M^^am an alert po»t*i^i*»» •^'^ "^'isst?^ t«/^'*'** 

and even in sell^^g th«tir services. t W^ti<^ '^lu. 

however » realise that they are ^\.h0f^ " *H, ' ' * h^v^ 



3ja«*i r. &»gel» fhsgh C. tfsJj!* ' " ^'^^^ojj^i 

gsyatj^ s f . Richard 0* Irwin. Inc., 1^' * 

«A>erlC4B Initltute of ffl*nkijf* ^ 0^ ^ }»ri5S'ssSa» 

The AMrican Bankers Assioelaciomr " ^-s 4' 



thing that mast be sold. CoaiS^uei^tfly, if they are not snccessfol ^ 
reaching and conxAicating with Hi^ or existing eos toners, they are 
destined not to reach their full potential. The saajor force that 
bringing change to the industry is the appearance of aggressive net/ 
banks, ^vings a^ud loan assoctatlims, and credit tsniims* 

Banks, generally, are making better use of advertising, v^^^ ^, 
Idcity, and sales proootion* The personal selling arc^t has not 
widely used^ however. It is trae that none banks have instituted off/^^ 



call prx>gra«s^ bot the iJirust has typically been one of maintaining 
friendships" in the ronwimity^ The tern •'selling** is not widely ac^r^ 
axDong bankers, especially aaoo^ the older and lesa progressive ones* 
would appear that hsakers need to be aade aware that "selling** is n^^-^ 
ugly word. Selling is nothing more than explaining bow a bank can ^ 
problems for people. The emphasis should be on selling through isen^*^"^ 



The bank that is involved in the pr^^sent resfearch has devel^^^ 
a sound program of selling through service* In essence, the bank 0^ 
newcomer program helps solve moving problems and redtsces worry. 
vice is targeted toward ••substantial*' new residents. The reason 1* 
the program Is eacpensive« . .so expensive, in factt timt it would p^^^^y 
be prohibitive if all newcomers were handled in the same manmer^ 
scale profile of these new residents means wore potential In tems ^^i^ 
flw and in their e%peeted later ia\fluenee in business and communttf 
tcrs. This group could rlghtfally be considered opiniim leaders^ 
Is likely that they will latex be instrumental Ip passing product 
tioti along to other potential customers. 6 



THE NEtf(30MER PROGRAM AND ITS EFFECTIVETC^S 

•> 

The to^iincooer program is bead^ by an attractive^ well-educat^ 
young btisines6WQman^ Each week, she makes persomal calls on sU ar^ 
plants » mijoir tnivli^ess??, the University, ai0d the Chamber of Commer^^^^ 
Ehc p%ixp^<^ rl? to obtaiu the names of managSDent and professional P*^^^ 
that wlU t : :«rvlai l»v0 the four-city Huscle Shoals regional area. ^ 
then initX4%u % contact r^th the parties through letters and ait occas^JJJ^ 
telephcme c^i;i. The ncsKt :st^ is to establish personal conuict-wltb 
uetiftu>mei: aDMi Easily iamedlately wpon arrival in the area. A bank ref ^^"^ 
sentatlve tkw?. provfjdes a well-planned tour of the city, pointing 
churdhes,. schools, hospitals, shopping areas, and Dther points of in^^^^t;^ 
Mditioixal ssrv^lces lociude h^ipxug to locate housing, handling utH^'^^ 
installations, assisting in school rejs^lstr4tion, and other natters^ 



^Reginald C. Mcliugh, •*SaUs Training— A T<jol for Sal^s MsoaS^^^^^ 
Aasik MrirketiPK , Vol* 6 (Septimb^r 1?74), pp. 23-27. 

^Wayne M. OeLoxler, Ttm Marketing Cprnmnieations Proces s. Mc<?^*^ 
llill. Inc., 1976, p. 160. 
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. percent ^ - "boust , 
2i percent ^Jj .^r J^JS*^^ 



percent .<Biy 



8J> 



6 Percenff rated friends as '"nost ifflportant" 
5 P^cenc rated the Chamber of Conmerce as 

li^ortaut" 
2 perceot rated the Velcome Wagon 
Organisation as "most important" 

S^ppndents were asked, "Can yo.^ tell me where you opened a bank 

76 percent said "the sponsoring bank" 
1* P^cent said "Competitor B" 
9 percent said "Con^etitor C" 

^^potui^^ Were grouped by bank and asked, •'Can you tell my why 
you selected that bank?" 

Among customers of ''the sponsoring bank" (37 observations) 

71 percent specifically mentioned the 

newcomer representative 
12 percent said "friends recommended It" 
12 percent "good location*' 

5 percent aa^^ "ao reason" 

Amojig Competitor "B" customers, (7 observat^^ma) 

57 percent #aid "good location*** 

14 percent aai<t "friend's recommendation'' 

lA percent said *'a letter from a Vice- 

Presldejit juat prior to the move" 
14 percent '^o reason" 

Aci^ong Coropetltot ''C' customers, (3 observaclcms) 

66 percent tf-al^ "free checking account" 
33 percent said "a personal visit by a 
^ice-p^esldent after the move^* 

*«a|iof?4ents wer^* ^yiced, "On a scale of one to five* how do you like 
r^^r^Hc^ aod Muscle Shoals Arsia?" 

Among customera of the sponsoring bisinkt the arithmetic mean was 4.6 
Aaong customers of cocipetitor "B", tte arithmetic mean was 3.2 
A«ong customers of competitor "C", the arithmetic sean was 3.4 



StIMHAJRY AND COHCLDSIONS 



Vj(f:f i^^^^^^ app^^ to be important: In the success of tlse pro- 
gra»» *^^at, early tomt^ict essentialii If the bank waited too long or 
j^i^ll the Biove %\\ex^ ^would be several otfeer groups "anatlous^ ED 
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belp- The goal should he to reach the newcomer as soon as por^lble in 
order to beat the crowd of real estate agents , Wielcome Wagon hostesses » 
other banks, and insurance agents. The real value in early contact is 
that worry or mental dissonance is reduced during the usual period be- 
fore the laove. 

A second factor that seems important in this program is that 
no pressure is brought to bear on newcomers in terms of opening accounts 
at the sponsoring bank. It is likely that the effort seems more geniune 
. and altruistic when it is not combined with a *'sales talk." 



Voluntary commenxs by respondents indicated that geniune interest 
before 5:lie move \fas sincerely appreciated. Several respondents said, "I 
would have felt guilty for opening a bank account yith a competitive bank.*' 

There is a strong indication that the newcomer representative's 
efiorts are definitely related to success in acquiring influential new 
accounts? , It Is interesting to note that 71 percent of the sponsoring 
bank s customers attribute the selection of & bardc directly to the 
represeatael^e that worked wit}» them. Very frequvenr ly, the respondents 
remembered her n^sme even though it had been several months sinc^ the 
contact. 



It appeara olgnlticant that, among newcomers s^decting a compet- 
itive bank, the two chief r^easons were (1) "good location^', and (2) "rec- 
otamendatlon of friends^" T'Free checking accounts" is probably not sig- 
nificant because of the smaller number of observations.) These two reasons 
can reasonably be considered valid. It would seem tbac little can be done 
promo tlpixaUy to argme with this reasoning. It would be virtually lopos- 
5ible to have a ''best location'* for every resident and to have everyone 
m town aa a ^'good friend/' 

A last and Ir^teresting observation is that the sponsoring bank's 
CT3Stomer& sitm to be more "happy with tlhe area" than do competitor's 
customer's, Is entirely possible that the friendly, genuine, and help- 
ful ettoxt ib^fore and during the move could be related to a more positli?e 
predisposttlovi Chan would normally be present. 
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MANAGEMENT TO MANAGEMENT OWMDNICATION 
David N. Bateman, Southern lUinols University at Carbondale 



ABSTEIACT 



Inscitutional communications, ixxvolvlng information about the 
institution— company, are important to managers. This research 
identifies the institutional communication needs of managers. The 
a n alysis reveals how those needs change as the managers* vertical and 
horizsontal positions change. The managers' position In the vertical 
hierarchy makes a difference t\\t what the organization should communi- 
cate to them. Horiaontal (or functional) differences are also identi- 
fied among accoun t ants, engineers, manufacturing personnel, marketing 
laanagers and support staff. Many organizations provide their blue-collar 
employees with information, but white-collar mployees are often ignored. 
The evidence reveals that there is much that companies should be doing 
in instituting affective white-collar communications. 



INIROWJCTION 



What are the communication needs and interests of managers? Do 
these needs and interests change as the maaiagers' vertical and horizontal 
positions change? Generally, management-to-management communications 
are assumed to be adeqiu.^e in mast organizations- Therefore, irfilte-collar 
communications are rarely studied.^ 

The term "employer-to-employee communications" creates the picture 
of the white-collar manager transmlttiag infomation to the blue-collar 
employee. Companies have established vehicles for relating baste insti- *' 
tutlonal communications to blue-coll&r employees.^ But, company commimi- 
cations to managers are often ignored* Institutional communication refers 



Two researchers who have studied whlte-^collar commtmications are 
J. M. Jackson and K. Davis; see, Jay Jackson, "The Organization and 
Its Commwnicatlons Problems," SAM» Advanced Management Journals (February, 
1959), pp. 17-20, and Keith Davis^ '"Management Commuxacation and the Grape- 
vine," Harvard Business Review . (Janaary-Febrtsary, 1953>^ pp. 43-49. 

N» Sigband Clearly Identifies downward communication media; see, 
Norman Sigband» Cbimnunication for ManagCT g ^t and Business (2nd ed; Glenview: 
Sc;dtt, Foresm&2) aod Company, 1976) pp. 
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not to technical information employees need to satisfactorily complete 
their task,-' but to basic information about the company — the institution. 
If managers are not informed on institutional topics they will not feel 
as part of the "raanagement team." As a result, they will be forced to 
hedge on basic topics, avoid questions, provide incorrect informatian, 
and be noncommittal in th^eir dealings with their subcrdinates* 

In 1974 an extensive communication audit was conducted for a 
large Midwestern manufacturer of heavy a*achlnery. *rhe study focused 
on the firm's headquarters ilc*^iation xmere approximately 1,700 blue-collar 
and 375 whita-collar persocaml were employed. The purpose of the research 
was to determine the effectiveness of the firm's management-to-management 
institutional communications. 



MSIC MAMGEMENT PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE PROBLEM 



There are two principles relating to managerial communications • 
One, Henri Fayol identified the chain-of-command (scalar principle) in 
manufacturing organizations. The chain-of-command permits vertical 
movement of information through the firm. Two, Chester Barnard indi-- 
cated that a basic principle of management was communication so that 
manager? could be informed, make reliable decisions and be Involved.^ 

These two principles (involving organization linkage and infor- 
mation) form a very definite chain-of-coamaunicatlan concept* If the 
manager's information needs are not satisfied the manager is rendered 
less effective on the job; if the chain-of-oommunication series is 

broken among the. white-collar .employees much informtlon M never 

reach other employees In the organization. 



L^ Thayer hac> precisely defined task^-oriented coramunlcatiotis 
as ••mamgerial comrunication." Managerial communication is dattim dis- 
seminated or cor ^ . j iti the performance of a task. See, Lee Thayet, 
Communication gy. flomcwood: Richard Irwin, Inc., 1972), p. 1Q3^ 

^"fThe chaln-'of -command or scalar principle isj the chain of 
superiors ranging from the ultimate authority to the lowest ranks- The 
line of authority is the route followed — via every link in the chain — by 
all communications which start from or go to the ultimate authority. 
This path is dictated both by the need for some transmission and by 
the principle of unity of command, but it not always the ^if test. 
It is even at times disastrously lengthy in large concerns, notable 
in governmental ones." Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Administra- 
tion (New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949>, p. 14. 

"^Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938) • 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



The company stu^died had a management communcation vehicle called 
the MANAGEMENT REPORT. Ihe REPORT'S publication schedule was spasmodic, 
but it was delivered about six times a year to salaried employees at 
work. A questionnaire was attached to one issue; 46Z or 172 were returned 
via the firm's internal mail system. The instrimient was designed to per- 
mit easy conversion of the responses to computer cards for analysis by 
SPSS (the computer package. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences). 

The instrument, besides soliciting demographic data (e.g., age, 
education, primary management resi>onsibility area and level of manage- 
ment), asked the white-collar managers to indicate their interest in 
twenty-two different topics on a sc^le of "1" no interest to "7" great 
interest. (For list of the twenty-two topics, see Appendix A — Overall 
Topic Rankings by All Managers.) The topics were selected after review- 
ing the REPORT and meeting with selected managers. 



RESEARCH RESULTS 



The results are analyzed In four ways. First, an overview of 
the information managers «fanted compared to the status quo is presented. 
Second, the ranking of topics by all managers is noted. Third, the 
interest fluxuations dependent upon the managers' vertical position are 
presented. Fourth, the interest fluxuations dependent upon the managers* 
horizontal position are analyzed. 



HUNGRY MANAGERS 



The managers' responses to questions about the current publica- 
tion revealed a somewhat favorable attitude toward the REPORT. Managers 
indicated the REPORT was "good," that it was "sometimes" helpful" and 
the ^information in the REPORT seemed current. 

Although the managers appeared satisfied, when their responses 
to the topics were analyzed they actually were starved fcr information. 
Amo»g the twenty-two topics, 17 received modal ratings of "7." That 
Is, 17 topics were of great interest to the managers. The analysis of 
previous issues of the REPORT clearly indicated that most of these 17 
topics had not been emphasized nor mentioned in the publication.' There 
was an obvious uotamunication gap. 

The five remaining topics were Important for they revealed the 
subjects in which managers had considerably legs interest. (See Table 1. 
Topics with Less Than a "7"-- Great Interest Mode.) 
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TABLE 1 

TOPICS WITH LESS TE^N A "7"~GREAT INTEREST MODE 



Rank 




Mode 


Mean 


17 


Supervisory Promotions at the Co. 


4 


4.81 


19 


Activities at Other Co. Locations 


5 


4.65 


20 


Executive Promotions 


5 


4.49 


21 


The Co. Savings Bond Drive 


1 


3.07 


22 


The United Fund at the Co. 


1 


2.89 



TOPIC RANKINGS BY M.L nm^QERS 



It is recognized that there can be differences among managers. 
But, when combined, a general thrust Cl?^ what they feel is important can 
be determined. The topic rankings by m^iiagers combines all white-collar 
employees and reveals a cumulative -^cSLti for each topic. (See Appendix A. 
Overall Topic Rankings by All Managers.) The individual topics as ranked 
by all managers appear to fall into seven identifiable categories: 

General Financial-Sales _ 

External ^farket Factors 
Internal Operations 
Detailed Financial Data, 
Specific Internal Items 
Company/Corporate Abstractions 
Societal Issues 



^ -topics ranked 1, - 5] 

[topics ranked 6 - 9' 
[topics ranked 10 - 12[ 
^topics ranked 13 - 16[ 
.topics ranked 17 - 38[ 
[topics ranked 19 - 20[ 
[topics ranked 21 - 22' 



It appears that overall, they want information on the firm's financial 
standing and also on those factors external to the organization. These 
are items that directly affect the firm's progress and thereby the 
managers' future. 



RANKINGS BY LEVEL OF MANAGEMENT 



It was assumed that the firm had five Revels of management; on 
the questionnaire the respondents were asked to indicate where they 
viewed themselves on a five-level scale: 

1 = first-line management, 
3 = middle management, 
5 » top management* 
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The ranlrfngs of the capics were analyzed by the sanagers* levels* Managers 
revealed uhat was important, to rKp*>> at t^^-^r p^rr^f ^'^ffr Xevel vlt:hin the 
or ganf 7ar1o fi> (See A{>pendix B« Itanagers* ffanWT>^ i>j y^wtagp riaT Lerel.) 

Soae Specific Tbpics by Level 

Ac all levels, except for the very top sanagers. there Is a strong 
interest in profit infbnaatlon Cl]^* It: can be asstmed tbac top asnage— 
aent have profit inforataticm readily available and therefore are not 
interested in seeding it reported in a fbrsal commication* At the upper 
levels there is a strong interest in the president's tfaoogfats £2], btxt 
the first-line nanagers are less interested. First-line aanagers. hou-- 
ever, want infomatioo on coppetl tlon — conpiagy sales coopared to conpeti- 
tiott sales [33 and news of the conpetition l9l^ Managers ^bove the first-- 
tx^ are relatively less interested in iaforsation concerning the coopetitimi. 

Top aanagenent are mich aore interested in union issnes (coapany 
stand £73 and industry demndfs £l6]). than other aanagers. The **^^^*<^in|g 

11 progression is one of the clearest- Ez^gineerii^ ref ineaents seem to 
be aore iaportant to those most directly affected. As one noves farther 
auay froa the tangible first-line» int^est plnaaets. So one is enor- 
aously interested in nanageaeat coaeepts £l2j; but, there is aore interest 
aaong lower level managers than at upper levels. This is pnAably attri- 
butable to i^per level managers having aore formal education and ther^y 
being better lafomed on coac^ts of aanagea«t* 

The difference in aanagers by levels is clearly indicated om 
the corporate aeirs £l5} topie,^ This firm is a subsidiary within a con- 
gloaerate. Ihe firm' 9 top aaaagers are Interested in corporate news^ 
bot» interest dl a lni s h es »ozig lower«^tier aaaagers* 

Tliere i$ cpn^ideroble umsiimity on the topics of supervisory 
proeotioss £l73» safety fl3}» activities at other locations £l93t 
executive proaotlons £20J» O^S. bonds f2l3 and the U.F. drive tZZj. 
iegardless of level, m ana ger s are mot interested la these toploi. 



MmCEUAL LEVEL IMPLICATIQKS 



There are at least two ijq»llcatloas revealed ia the d^?:^^ First* 
aaaagers are different, have different coaaonication wants and jieeds, 
depsadent upon lAere they are in the vertical orgsnisation* Second, 
aaaagsrs. if they are to aalntaln the coaauikicatioa chein# aost transait 
aore than Inforaatlon tibat interests thsa« Uhat interests a fourth*tier 
aaaager can be substantially different from what in teres tai a first-line 
smnager. It appears that institutional connmicatioas %ritb aami^rs aajr 
necessarily be aore diverse than institutiMal coaaunication with 
blue^^llar eaployess. 
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SASKDiG BY S£SF(»3SIBILIT!r AKFA 



The isanagers vere requested to idenHfy their major fxmction or 
primary respcnsibi T f ty area — that Is, viiat Idad of sanageaent assignment: 
did tfa^ iiave? Managers could place themselves In one of five possible 
responsibility areas: 

1* Ff mnci al/Accn«n H ng» 

2* Produc tion/Hairof a c tur ing » 

3» Marketing, 

4* Engineering, and 

5* Support Staff* 

It has been established tiiat the managers' vertical level in the organi— 
2^tion influences vfaat information is liqiortant to them. By analyzix% 
responsibility areas it can be determined if the horizontal functional 
area influences what kinds of information are l^x>rtant to managers* 
(See Appendix C. Managers* Rankings by Responsibility Area.) 

Functional Interest 

For managers in Produc tion/Manu fa c tftring , Marketing, and Engi- 
neering, there were specific topics relating directly to their function* 
It is not surprising that managers working in tfaes^ functional ar@as 
ranked the related topics higjily. fProduction/Maimif a<*ffir4 ng managers 
ranked ''production procedures'* « 3; Marketing managers ranked •Saarketing 
pToceduxes^ ^ 3; and Engimeering managers raxdced "engineering develop* 
ments** * 3*1 However » the managers in the Financfe/Accounting area did 
not seem to have a strong interest in topics related to their function* 
^Accounting managers ranked **company profits'* » 5; •'profit centers'* « 13; 
amd ''compasy billings** {cash flov) » 17«] This could be attributable to 
these managers working regularly with financial information* 

Unanimity 

The analysis by functional ar:ea indicates some unanimity at the 
top (company profits [l]) and bottom CU.S* Bonds [21] and U«F« Drive [22^) 
of the ranki^tgs* Regardless of functional responsibility* managers feel 
company profit information is important and Uiat Info r ma tio n on the firm's 
IJ«S. Bond Drive and U*F* Drive is unimp«irtant* 

Safety Progression 

This firm had a very active ongoing safety prograa. Altboufh 
none of these managers would have an actual **hands^n** relationship to 
the production process, it is itit^resting that the closer managers are 
to actual production* the greater their interest in S4ifety# [Accotmtlnc 
managers ranked safety ^ 20; Engineers « 18; Prodtiction/Manufactyring 
Managers « 14«} 
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RESPCWSIBILITr AfiEA. IMPLICaUO^ 



Managers are a very diverse grot]|>« It is obvious that the 
managers' Jobs influence what is i3iq>ortant to t^em* To attest t to create 
an institutional coiwnunication to serve all aanagers by responsibility 
area would be iopractlcal* But, the division h^^^^ for the various 
functional areas can use these d^ta to^ }>etter understand vhat w^^g of 
info rmarfo n should be routed to managers vorking in thf^^r respective 
functional areas* 



GOHCLUSIONS 



If this firm is r^resentative of odier companies^ there is evi- 
dence that vhire-rollar managers are hungry for information »n4 companies 
may not be addressing the institutional communication needs of their 
^ite-collar e^>loyees* Recently there has been talk of the "blue-collar 
blues Some coo^ianies have attempted to r^V^ the ''blues'* out of the 
blue-collar Job by bettering their rmmmn^^ mri ftnfl vitii these eiq>loyees« 
Bat* regardless of hov veil the orapany comsunicates with the customer* 
the community and the blue-collar employee — If the compazrjr is ignoring 
and not ccnmaunicating with its fellov management* the organization cannot 
sustain itself indefinitely* There is a danger ^rhat managers at different 
levels and managers of different functions may become isolated from the 
conpaiqr's basic objectives. What has previously been treated as solely 
a blue*-collar problem~the "blue-collar blues**~may becrate a phenomenon 
of managers and unfortunately leave a rather distinctive ring around the 
white-collars of management* 
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APPENDIX A 
OVERALL TOPIC RAWTTNG BY ALL MAHAGEES 



Ranlc Topic 

X Company's Profits (and losses) 

2 Compaxxy President's Thougjits on 
Business Outlook 

3 Company Sales Compared to Coaipe- 
tition's Sales 

4 Cooq;>any Bookings (orders) 

5 Hev Production Procedures at the 
Con|xany 



Mean Managerial Interest 
6.10 



5.72 

5.58 
5.56 

5.50-1 



General 

Financial 

Sales 



6 Cosq>any Sale 3 Forecasts 

7 Cos^any Stand on Union Issues 

8 The Marketing of the Ccnspany's 
Products 

9 The Company Competition 



5.44 -I 
5.43 

5.42 
5.41 J 



External 

Market 

Factors 



10 Company Profit Center Analysis 

11 Engineering Developments at the 
Company 

12 Management Concepts (hov to be 
a better supervisor) 



5-40-1 
5.38 
5.29 



Internal 
Operations 



13 Industry-wide Business Outlooks 

14 Company Billings (cash flov) 

15 Corporate Vevs 

16 Union Demands Within the Industry 



.24-1 
.17 
.97 
.94 J 



5.24 
5 
4 
4 



Detailed 

Financial 

Data 



17 Supervisory Posltioos at the Company 
IB Safety 

19 Activities at Other Company Locations 

20 Executive Promotions at the 
Corporation 



4.81-1 
4.69 J 



4.65 
4.49 



] 



Specific Inter- 
nal Items 

Company 

Corporate 

Abstractions 



21 The Company U.S. Savings Bond Drive 

22 The U.F. Drive at the Company 



3.07-1 Societal 
2.89 -I Topics 
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APPENDIX B 
. MANAGERS' RANKINGS BY MANAGERIAL LEVEL 





Topic 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level J 


Level A 


Leve! 


1. 


Co. Profits 


1 


i. 


1 


X 


6 


2. 


Pres. Uiough ts 


7 


3 






X 


3- 


Co. Sales to Compet. 


2 

• 


10 


A 
•t 


o 


x2> 


4. 


Co. Bookings (orders) 


6 


A 


fi 
O 


/ 


o 


5. 


Production Procedures 


9 






c 
3 


10 


6. 


Co. Sales Forecast 


ft 




Q 


XX 


3 


7. 


Co. on Union Issues 


14 




7 


o 


2 


8. 


Marketing Co. Product 


4 


12 


c 


J 


4 


9. 


Co # Con^e ti t ion 


•J 






XJ 


13 


10. 


Profit Centers 


12 






/ 


14 


11. 


Engineering Develop. 


s 


O' 


o 


X J 


x5 


12. 


Management Concepts 


18 


7 


12 


20 


X/ 


13. 


Industry Bus. Outlook 


11 


6 


13 




xo 


14, 


Co. Billings 


13 


u 


13 




Q 
O 


1 s 


oorporate news 


17 


14 


16 


10 


7 




Intry. Union Demands 


16 


18 


15 


17 


5 


17* 


Supervisory Promotion 


15 


16 


18 


19 


16 


18. 


Safety 


18 


19 


19 


16 


19 


19. 


Activ. Other Location 


20 


17 


17 


12 


11 


20. 


Co. U.S. Bond Drive 


21 


21 


21 


22 


21 


22. 


Co. U*F. Driven 


22 


22 


22 


21 


22 
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APPENDIX C 

MANAGERS* RANKINGS BY RESPONSIBILIIY AREA. 







FA 


Prod/Mfg 


Mktg 


Eng 


S Sti 


1. 


Co. Profits 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2. 


Pres. Thoughts 


1 


2 


6 


9 


2 


3. 


Co. Sales to C^et. 


9 


8 


2 


1 


12 


4. 


Co. Bookings 


14 


4 


3 


11 


3 


5. 


Production Proc. 


6 


3 


13 


5 


14 


6. 


Co. Sales Forecast 


19 


7 


7 


8 


19 


7- 


Co. on Unl'jn Issues 


1 


6 


17 


5 


5 


8. 


Mktg. Co. Product 


8 


12 


3 


13 


6 


9. 


Co. Competition 


9 


13 


5 


4 


9 


10. 


Profit Centers 


13 


U 


8 


7 


4 


11- 


Engineering Develop. 


16 


9 


11 


3 


8 


12. 


Management Concepts 


7 


5 


12 


17 


13 


13- 


Industry Bus. Outlook 


18 


9 


9 


11 


14 


14- 


Co. Billings 


17 


14 . 


10 


16 


6 


15- 


Corporate Nevs 


3 


17 


14 


15 


16 


16- 


In try Union Demands 


14 


16 


19 


10 


19 


17- 


Supervisory Promotion 


9 


18 


18 


19 


11 


18- 


Safety 


20 


14 


20 


18 


20 


19- 


Act. Other Location 


4 


19 


16 


14 


18 


20- 


Exec. Pro. at Corp. 


9 


20 


15 


20 


17 


21- 


Co. U.S. Bond Drive 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


22. 


Co. UF Drive 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO TEACHING FACTORS OF T.KAT>in?f;HTP EMERGENCE, 
M3RALE AND EFFICIENCY IN SHALL GR0DP (XttlMDNICATKMJ NETWORKS 



Otis Baskln, University of Houston at Clear Lake City 



ABSTRACT 



The present study Is an experimental approach to teaching 
factors of leadership emergence, morale and efficiency in small group 
communication networks* This method has been found effective in 
allcving students in organizational coimnunlcation classes to concep— 
tualize some of the mpre abstract principles of small group communis 
cation from their own experiences. Data are generated from centralized 
and decentralized problem-solving groups to illustrate the effect of 
network patterns on group process* 



PROBLEM 



Many researchers in small group communication have reported 
findings which seem to establish a positive correlation between leader- 
ship emergence and degree of network centrality*^ Specifically it has 
been reported that a leader emerges in a T^heel network more often than 
in chain or Y networks and that leadership emergence is more frequent 
in these three patterns than in a circle network. General support has 
also been found to indicate a negative correlation between group member's 
satisfaction with their experience and network centralization.^ Again 
Shaw has found that decentralized communication networks are usually 
more efficient in the solution of "complex problems" than centralized 
groups. 3 * 



^M. E. Shaw and G. H. Rothschild, "Some Effects of Prolonged 
Experience in Communication Nets," Journal of Appl ied Psychology, 1956, 
40, pp. 281-286. ^ 

^H. J. Leavitt, "Some Effects of Certain Communication Patterns 
on Group Performance," Journal of Abnormal and So cial Psychology, 1951, 
46, pp. 38-50. \ " 

E. Shaw, "Some Effects of Unequal Distribution of Information 
Upon Group Performance in Various Communication Nets," Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology . 1954, 49, pp. 547-553. 
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Based on the above findings the present study scmght to -esta- 
blish the effect of seating arrangement on leadership emergence > iaioxale 
and efficiency in small group problem-solving situations .typical of 
those used in teaching small group communication* The task 'Of applying 
theory and research to the classroom settdLng is a problem whicJi contin-^ 
ually faces the teacher of communication. Principles vhich may be dis- 
ctissed in the abstract often become vague and confusing in application 
to practice. An experimental approach was adopted as a vehicle for 
illustrating these basic principles of communication in a classroom 
setting. Three hjTotheses.were selected for testing*: 

1. A leader is more likely to ^nerge in a centralized 
communication network than in a decentralized network. 

2. Group members have higher morale in decentralized 
than in centralized communication networks* 

3. A decentralized communication network is most effi- 
cient when the group must solve coii9>lex problems. 

Leadership was defined as the person whose participation was most help- 
ful in the group's acconq?! i shment of the task. Morale was opera tlonal- 
ized as the mean rating for each group of individual responses on a 5 
point scale ranging from satisfied to not satisfied. Efficiency was 
Judged on the basis of time required for task completion and correctness 
of result. 



METHOD 



Students in organizational commimication classes were randomly 
iivided into groups of five subjects each. Total subjects for the study 
consisted of 105 students in 21 groups. This was done as the first group 
communication exercise to avoid any established leadership patterns. The 
groups were separated in a large classroom so that conversations could 
not be overheard between groups and the chairs were arranged In the pat- 
terns of a "Y", a "wheel", and a *'concom" (Figure 1). Group members were 



FIGURE 1 



Group Patterns 



"Wheel" "Concom" 



X X XX 

X XX ^ ^ 

X 



E. Shaw, Group Dynamics; ; The Psychology of Small Group Be- 
havior , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971, pp. 137-153. 
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assigned to positions at random in the centralized and decentralized 
networks and instructed not to move their chairs « No group leaders 
were appointed by the instructor. 

Shaw defines a "coicplex problem" as one in which "Information 
fflust be collected in one place and operations must be performed upon it 
before the solution can be known". ^ To meet this criterion a mathemati- 
cal problem was selected (Appendix A) which used nonsense words to re- 
present units of time, distance, and speed. ^ Infox*iiation necessary to 
solve the problem was typed on 26 cards and randomly distributed to group 
members so that each subject would have only a portion of the information 
needed. The subjects were dLnstructed to retain in their possession the 
cards that had been distributed to them at all times and to share the 
Information only in an oral manner* Each group reported directly to the 
experimenter when a solution had been reached which was satisfactory to 
^all group members. The solution decided upon and the time required for 
completion were recorded by the experirrenter^ The groups were told at 
the start that only 20 minutes would be allowed for completion of the 
task. 

The present study differed from previous research concerning 
these hypotheses in that normal classroom conditions were used. No phy- 
sical barriers were used to direct the flow of communication. Subjects 
were free to communicate verbally and nonverbally with all other members 
of their group, with only the arrangement of the chairs establishing 
network patterns. Due to this factor it was necessary to use the "con- 
corn" pattern for a decentralized network rather than the "circle" used 
in some studies. 

At the conclusion of the experiment each subject was asked to 
complete a short questionnaire to determine his perception of who emerged 
as the gtoup leader and his personal degree of satisfaction with the ex- 
perience. 



RESULTS 



Analyses of the data appear to indicate that the mere physical 
arrangement of positions in small groups has an effect on leadership 
emergence, group morale and efficiency* Table 1 stamnarlzes the leader- 
ship emergence data obtained from the questionnaire (Appendix B). The 
first hypothesis, that "a leader is more likely to emerge in a central- 
ized communication network" can be illustrated by the greater number of 
leaders IdGntified in "concom" (decentralized) networks compared to the 



^Ibid . ^ ' 

6g. Meyers and M. Meyers, Instructors Manual for; The Dynamics 
of Human Communication , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973, pp^ 60-62. 
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"Y" and '"wheel" (centraldLzed) patterns. Both centralized networks aver- 
aged 2 leaders across all groups while the decentralized pattern produced 
a mean of 3.57 leaders. 



.TABLE 1 



Number of Leaders Identified Per Group 



Networks 



Groups 


"Y" 


"Wheel" 


"Concom" 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


. 1 


3 


3 • 


2 


2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


5 


3 


2 


4 


6 


. 1 


2 


3 


7 


1 


2 


3 


Net. Means 


2.0 


2.0 


3.57 



Group satisfaction scores (table 2) were obtained for each group 
by summing the satisfaction ratings of each subject. Lower scores indi- 
cate less satisfaction with the group experience and higher scores indi- 
cate greater satisfaction. The lowest possible group satisfaction score 
was 5 and the highest possible score was 25. Again a trend can be ob- 
served, which indicates a lower degree of satisfaction for members of cen- 
tralized groups and a higher degree of satisfaction for subjects in de- 
centralized networks. Network mean scores ("Y" « 14. 57, "wheel" =18.85, 
"concom" =* 23.0) indicate a trend of progressively greater satisfaction. 
One tailed tests were conducted on the difference between network mean 
scores (table 2). Non-significant results were obtained for the means 
of the two centralized patterns indicating no significant differences 
between the satisfaction ratings of these groups. However , significant 
results were obtained when tests were conducted between the decentralized 
network mean and the means of each centralized network. Both comparisons 
yielded an increase in satisfaction for the decentralized network that was 
significant at the p<.05 level. These results are in agreement with the 
second hypothesis: "Group members have higher morale in decentralized 
than in centralized communication networks." 
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Uu4 eoyics* MCtM^ liM htm t0mt4 «if«ctiv« U milmiUm c««m«1- 

c«cl4« stu^flttts cMKcpCMliM MM «f cW f^rlsel^lo* mt max gm«r 
coOTBicAaMi fm thmlt mm mMfmtimemm. Clam 4tmtm»im of r«>a1er>4 
4*tM »tmiUr t» the** ptmrntmA hmtm htipm to focw MC«ttCi«« m Um 
■ Mft ia c t l««4«raldy» •otal* «i4 •fficicacy la Um mrloM att- 

worts. 9t»€mmim of tte trtii4« tAlcli afifMr co l*4ie«(« c fvotsMlen 
«r CMtvallxatlM «n of ywtlAidar yrmlm mt thtm scag*. t» —th c«m 
ttirtr*!! fmtinmmtm im UdttAf4 Ut thm very tdcrMcliial 
nr MCMorlu itmimta t—4ilf rMogBls* Um nUelMMlilf of ckl« »tt» 
tratt ta • lil«r«v«iaal •riMilMCiMi tkMrt mmi mn tlkU t» Ua^mm thm 
«ff«et« ot tUtratim m4 iaalatim U UataxtkUl orta«iwia«aa. tlw 
talatimlf ia^tmmi variatmamtm at ths *V*m1*^ tm4 "cmame* wtam^ yr»- 
wtia tlM haata tar a mmaiatHml 4ia€mmUm at tka aHmatrntaa at mata 
pattiat^tiwa dadaUm-ma^ag uctei^wM. 
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JUPPESDIZ A 



Probl«»*SoWlag Tuk ZastruetloM* 



Ttmtmd thmt lutts and «lp|ii itpnsttit « ocv irmy of MMurlng 
ditt4Uic«» and that dars, nors^ and Kirs rcpreaaat a oev vajr of maaurlng 
tlaa* A mm drliraa froa Town A throiagli Town B aod Town C» to Town 0* 
Tlia tairic of ymr grotqp^ lH to datatmlaa hoir manj vora tha aatlrcr trip took* 
You haira tvtnt|r slauCta for thla taak. Do not ^looaa a forval leader « 

Tou will iMi givaa carda contalalnt inforaatlota ralat«d to tba 
taak of tlia group* Tou mmy atora thla Infomatl^m orally » but yoo soat 
kaap tha carda la your haada throughout. 



raOBUM SOLOTIOII DATA: Prlntad Carda 
to ba Dlatrlhutcd Awag Ctoi9 Haabtra 



Bow far la It froa A to Bt 

HM far la It froa B to C7 

Bow far la It froa C to Ot 

What la a lutt? 

tftat la a alrt 

Bow aaay alra ara thtra ia 
aa hour? 

Hkm faat do«a a aaa drlva 
froa A to Bf 

•ow faat 4oaa tba mm drlw 
froa B to CT 

tlhit la a adyfiY 

Wm aaay mAffm ara thara la 
« allat 

tttait la a dart 

ttbat la a aart 

ioa faat <ioaa tha aaa drlva 

f caa t tm tn 



It la A lutta froa A to B. 

It la B lotta froa B to €• 

It la 10 lutta froa C to D» 

A latt la 10 alpf a« 

A air la a way of aaaaurlag tlaa* 

Thara ara two alra la aa hoar* 

•fli^ iMHi drlvaa froai A to B at 
tba rata of 24 latta par aor# 

Tha mm itPmrn ttm B to C at 
tha rata of iO latta par war. 

A adlpp ia a aay of aaaaarlat 
dtataacai 

Thara ara 2 alppa ia a alia* 

A dar la 10 aora* 

A war ia S aira# 

Tha aaa driin» fraa C to D at 
tha rata af 90 luNtta par war. 



•Maptad ftaai C* IkfWM aai IL Mqrora* laatractara Waaaal for t 
Tha IliiaaaU a of Wm Tarht McCraaHUll* lf73» 

pp« iO^^ 
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APPENDIX B 



Please mammr all of the following questions as completely as possible 

1. Whose participation vaa siost helpful in the group's acconplishaient 
of the task? 



What did he/she do that was helpful? 



(wre than one anaver 
possible) 



2. Whose participation seened to hinder the group's accoapliahamit of 
the task? 



What did he/she do that se»ed to hinder? 



(■ore than one answer 
possible) 



3* What feeling reactions did you e3q>erience during the proble»*sol^ing 
exerciae? If posaiblep what behairior evoked a feeling of response 
on your part? 



4. What role(s) did you play in the group aa it vorked on the task? 



5^. Indicate beloir vith a check wmxk your degree of satisfaction vith the 
group experience^ 



Very Satiaf led t ; s g Very Dlaaatiaf led 
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CONCEPTUALIZING PLANNED VS 
UNPLANNED COMKinilCAIKmS 



J« E. Gratz 
Pan Aaerlcan Unlveralty 

Elizabeth V. Crats 
Pan American University 



ABSTRACT 



Planned coiamunlca&ioo can be proved better than unplanned comunica^ 
tlon by conceptualizing thia fact through involvnent by atudenta In an exer- 
cise* 

Students are used In groups of three and there are tvo groups « The 
first tTOMp is given a cooanmications problem in nwbers to BOlvm trithout 
benefit of planning or feedback* The sec<md group is allowed to plan a aolu* 
tlan the problem and then is given feedback as the problem progreaaes. 

The exercise proves that a planned communication systlem is superior 
to an unplanned system* Hore important the concept is retained ainc# the 
individuals are involved in the activity. 



INTSODUCTIOK 



Planned commmicatioo is better than utn^limed coamunieetimi^^t 
least in 9d percent of the caaes« Bowevmr. the instructor «rho Jost tells 
studenta about this mad other coneepta faila to uae tha paydiology of 
learning and, morm important^ the paychology of retentioo* to comeefitttaliaa, 
%ibich ia the essence of learning, atud»ta muat bm lavolvmd in the lemming 
procema, %tith the instructor acting aa the initiator and guide* 

To explain bow an environment can b« ermated to increaae the ^robm*^ 
bility of cooceptualiaing plaxmed vs mnplanmed commgnicattoo by involving 
atudenta la the pmrpose of thia article* 

Importance 

sothing im more dull or deadly to a claaa than to have m presentation 
read in a wemotoooos, soft afNAen voice* To i (immunTnimi, the precedlc^ 
statement abomld be obvlooa, but mnfortttnately in a mumber of tm^fK^ ve do 
not practice uhat me preachy For every nimisiuleatii^ action, me mtkt a rrnac* 
tlon* Dull presentations mill get on«^ reactloo«^the daas mill go tm sleep 
and mill not conceptmallae anythickg but fataalea in ttirfr itrrmei all on 
your classroom time* m m 
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Procedure 

Conceptualizing anything requires involvement by the individual* 
Therefor4^» people must be involved to conceptualize planned and unplanned 
communication* First* get thr^ stiulents (volunteers) and have them stand 
in separate corners « face to the! vail, eyes dosed. The directions are 
these: ^*l'tt going to call out a number from 1 to 30. You are each to 
raise a number of fingers with the idea that the sum of fingers all three 
of you together raise vill equal the mu^er I call. Do you understand 
these directions?" Then» a number* such as 22* la called. Each student 
raises a number of fingers. No feedback is given. Two or three more 
numbers are called^— all numbers that cannot be divided by three. Generally, 
the students will not get the fingers and the nimbers correct. However, 
sometimes they will. 

Next have three other students volunteer* This time give them time 
to plan how t£> get the fingers to equal thB nio^er. The easiest way is to 
number themselves. Student 1, StiKlent 2, and Student 3. Student 1 will 
hold up fingers for every ioumber called from WO. Student 2 picks up at 
11 and goes through 20. Student 3 comes into play at number 21 through 30. 
Therefore, if the number 23 is called. Student 1 holds up ten fingers. 
Student 2 holds up ten fingers, and Student 3 holds up three fingers. Some 
instructors may find it sia^^ler to give these directions to the students 
either before the class begins or during class take them out in the hall 
for a wainute for planning. 

To go one step beyond, ask three other students to volunteer. This 
titte call out numbers that are divisible by 3, such as 9, 12, 15, and so on. 
They will get these correct. Then ycu can utzxt the non^ivisibles by three 
to see how many they can get. This helps to prove the principle that those 
in th« same coottunication channel tend to develop the sane outlook. 

Conclusion 

Students partlcipatli^ in this exercise find that the group trtiich is 
allowed to plan almys has a far superior coswmicatiott system than the group 
who is mot allowed plaimiiit tla^^ 

The group which la takett* through the smmm commiimication channel 
(exasiple 3> will also normally have a superior cu Mm inici tioo systesi when 
compared with the group which did tio planning^ A superior aystem it defined 
as oci« with the Most correct resptfinses* 

Some authorities have imdicatedl that we leam by taste, IZ of all we 
l^m; by touch, 1%Z: by smmU, 3VC; by Iwaritig, 112} and by mUfikt. 83X« 

Perhaps more Isportamt are the reteutlon percemtages« We retaio ISSl 
of what we read, 20Z of wtuit we hear» mad 3CX of what «si um* tf we comblme 
seeing aaiS hearint we retain 50X4 We retain 70Z of we say as we talk; 
towever, if we participate in am act, the retention rate goes ta 

Therefore, if students are involved in an activity that uses plasAed 
and unplanmed tuisunicatlom tlMsy will retals this comceyt* tf someooe Just 
tells them that plaxmed cossmmicatlom is superior to u^planmed eiMMmicatiota, 
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they may retain 20Z of what Is said» or perhaps only 20% of those who hear 
will learr the concept. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF ORDER OF INFORMATION IN VARIOUS 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION SITUATIONS 



John W« Alderson, East Arkansas Community College 



ABSTRACT 



^ This paper presents the results of three studies which In- 

vestigated the relationship between order of Information In persuasive 
business communication situations and the effectiveness of those 
messages as measured by responses. The situations used In the in- 
vestigation consisted of a questionnaire cover letter, a promotion 
letter, and a collection letter. All potential respondents In each 
letter were sent a letter Identical In all aspects except for the 
order of Information. None of the three experiments produced any 
results that would Indicate a relationship existing between order of 
information and effectiveness of responses as measured by responses. 

INTRODUCTION 
\ 

Many teachers of business communication have questioned the 
Importance of following a specific order of Information for a certain 
business letter-writing situation. Several business communication 
textbooks advocate particular letter plans for different situations. 
This paper presents the results of three experiments which were under- 
taken to Investigate the relationship between order of Information and 
the effectiveness of persuasive request business letters. 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



The three experiments conducted consisted of a persuasive col- 
lection letter for a hospital sent to 469 potential respdttidents » a 
promotion letter of a small town department store sent tor 731 poten- 
tial respondents » and a questionnaire cover letter used to survey mem- 
bers of an honorary business fraternity sent to 419 potential respon- 
dents. The potential respondents In each of the three different ex- 
periments were divided randomly Into six groups. An appropriate per- 
suasive request letter was written for each of the experiments. Each 
of the six groups of potential respondents in the different experiments 
was sent a letter Identical In all aspects except for the order 'of 
Information. The letters for each of the three experiments were 
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constructed so that the order of Information of each letter could be 
rearranged to create six different coherent letters for each of the 
three experiments. 

The first group in each experiment was sent a letter with the 
order of Information of ten advocated by buslmess communication text- 
books — attention, development, and action. Each of the other five 
groups In each experiment vas sent a letter vlth a different order of 
Information. (See Tables I, II, III In Appendix for the order of in- 
formation used with each group.) 

In each experiment, every effort vas taken to present the let- 
ters in a realistic setting. Appropriate stationery and envelopes 
were used as well as conventional styles of letter forms. The Ap- 
pendix contains examples of the six letters used in the promotion ex- 
periment illustrating the various orders of information. As has pre-^ 
viously been stated, the only variable that vas altered for each 
group vas the order of information. All other elements of the letters 
including signature, type of stationery, enclosures, etc. vere the 
same for each group. 

The criterion of effectiveness of the letters vas the nximber 
of responses obtained. The standards for a valid response from the 
letters vere defined and specified for each situation. In the col- 
lection letter experiment for the hospital, only full or partial in* 
dividual payments on accounts during a one month period, by cash or 
insurance^ vere Included as responses. In the promotion letter of 
a small tovn department store, the criterion of effectiveness vas the 
number of respondents vho complied vlth the letter in all aspects. 
Complete compliance involved the respondents coming into the depart- 
ment store during a tvo veek specified time period bringing their 
letters vlth them. In the questionnaire cover letter » questionnaires 
fully and partially completed, as veil as responses of individuals 
vho did not ansver the questionnaire but indicated vhy they did not, 
vere counted as responses. 

RESULTS 



Tables I, II, and lit in the Appendix shov the number of re- 
spondents and non-respondents for each of the three experiments re- 
spectively. A chi-square test vas used to determine if any significant 



For example see: Morris Wolf and Robert Aumer, Effective 
Communication in Business , 6th ed., Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Vestem 
Publishing Co., 1974, pp. 339, 359-383. Herta A. Murphy and Charles 
E. Peck, Effective Business Communication . 2nd ed., Nev York, Nev 
York: McGrav-Hlll' Inc. , 1976, pp. 310-325, 458-461. J.H. Manning 
and C.W. Wilkinson, Communicating Through Letters and Reports , 4th 
ed., Homevood, Illinois: Richard Irvln, Inc., 1967, pp. 62, 65- 
66, and 308-313. 
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relationship existed between the order of information of the six 
groups In each experiment and the effectiveness of the message as 
measured by responses. 

The findings of all three experiments support the hypothesis 
that there Is no significant relationship betveen the order of in- 
formation of the persuasive request letters and the effectiveness of 
these letters as measured by responses. As the tables indicate , the 
attention, development, and action order of information, in comparison 
with the others, did not produce the highest number of responses. 

Based on these findings, a conclusion vhlch can be drawn from 
the data is that no evidence was produced which would support the 
concept of a particular order of information, such as the often ad- 
vocated attention, development, and action order, as having any sig- 
nificant Influence on the effectiveness of a persuasive request let- 
ter as measured by responses. This underlines the question of whether 
a particular order of information should be stressed in business com- 
munication classes. 



For explanation of conducting chl-square test see: 
Samuel B. Richmond, Statistical Analysis (2nd ed.. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1964), pp. 295-301 and 577. 
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APPENDIX 1 



TABLE I 

Number of Respondents and Non-Respondents In Each of the 
Six Groups In the Collection Letter Experiment 



a 

Groups 


Respondents 


Non-Respondents 


Total 


I 


9 (11. 5Z) 


69 (88.5%) 


78 


II 


15 (18. 5Z) 


66 (81.5%) 


81 


III 


8 (10.3%) 


70 (89.7%) 


78 


IV 


11 (15.1%) 


62 (84.9%) 


73 


V 


12 (15.0%) 


68 (85.0%) 


80 


VI 


12 (15.2%) 


67 (84.8%) 


79 


Total 


67 (14.3%) 


402 (85.7%) 


469 



^The order of infonnatloxi for the different groups 
In the collection letter experiment was: 

Group I - attention, development, and action 
Group II - development, action, and attention 
Group III - action, development, and attention 
Group IV - development, attention, and action 
Group V - action, attention, and development 
Group VI - attention, action, and development 

Computed chl-square value Is 2.8227. Theoretical 
chl-square value Is 11.070 for .05 level of significance 
with five degrees of freedom. 
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UBLE IZ 



of t^foodeats mod Jte-le^oodcBts la Each of the 
Six Groins in die FrawtioR Letter Ei^erlaent 



GrDC9« lespoadcats Xoe-Ee^oodents Total 



X 


40 (32.5S) 


83 (67,52) 




II 


27 (22^Z) 


93 (77.52) 


120 


IZZ 


29 (29.6Z> 


94 (76.42) 




I? 


37 (JO.iZ) 


a« (69.92) 


123 




•42 (34 .42) 


00 (65.62) 


122 


n 


29 (24.22) 


91 (75.S2) 


120 




204 <27.9Z) 


327 (72.12) 


731 



*Thm 0T40X of lafACMtloB for tk« Mitmtmt gnmpm la 



enmff I " mttmtimt 4«*«lpfM9BC» mod aetim 

m • actlM, <«w1nf wt. «•« attmutiam 
Otm§ l» - 4 g» i lof ta r , ttmtiam, mA actiM 



Co^^catf cM-tffMr* toIm 1« 7,6917. nmmxUal ehl- 
MMT* la U.070 for .05 1«m1 of al«»iflcaaea wltli fivo 

4lotroaa ^f froodoa. 
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AFFEKDIX 3 



TABLE nX 

Sober of Be^oode&ts and B<»-4tegpopdCTts Is Eacb of the Six 
Croops la the C^iestloimalre Cover Letter Ea^erfaent 



Groups Sespoodests Soo-^Sespoodents Total 



I 


35 C50.7Z) 


34 (49.32) 


69 


II 


48 (67.6Z) 


23 (32.42) 


71 


III 


34 (50.0Z) 


34 (50.02) 


68 


IV 


44 (62.92) 


26 (37.12) 


70 


V 


41 (57.72) 


30 (42.32) 


71 


VI 


42 (60.02) 


28 (40.02) 


70 




244 (58.22) 


175 (41.82) 


41? 



^The order of lafonuitioo for the different troupe la 
the iqpieetlooaeire cover letter e^perlaeat veet 

Cro«»p I « etteatloo« deirelop«eat» ead action 
Croop IX - developveatt actloa» ead etteatlea 
Creep III ectlea^ develepMat» ead etteatlea 
Croap XV » deveiopaeatt et te a t l oa » ead ectloa 
Creop V <^ ectloa • etteatlea» end derelopaeat 
Croap VI atteatloa^ ectlim» end developaeat 

Coapated chl^e^re velae la 6«7710» Theoretical chl* 
efiuDdre valoe lo 11.070 far .05 level of elialflcaace vlth five 
degrees of f reedoa« 
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AFFBSDIX 4 



LETTER - GS0OP I 



Did yoo loaov that lie at ABV appreciate yoor baaliiesaT Far too often 
firms don't let their heat cnatoaera ioiov hov ssofa their hoaliieaa is 
appreciated. ABV has an Inexpensive hot nsefol gift for yoo to sbov 
yoo we do appreciare yoor boslness and think of yoo as a friend as 
veil as a costoner* 

Our policy at ABU over the nearly WO years «e have been in business 
has been to carry high^-^aality MTchandise, stand behind and gnar- 
antee each ites as advertised^ and give satisfaction to yoo, oor 
Cfifft c Mer and friend. Scae of the nationally advertised lines yoo 
vOi find lat ABV are Xelly Don and Forever Ycmi dresses, Hary Grey 
hosiery, Kickemick lingerie. Ship 'n Shore blomses, Bostonian shoes, 
M ms fng t r ca r apparel, and Qureer Clttb shirts. 

Bow that sprii% is here, the **second gift season** is Jost aroond the 
comer. Too vUl find spring and siiswi ^afaicms nov in oor stocks 
idbich we feel yoo vgold be Interested in for yoorself as nell as for 
gifts for Mother's Oay, Fath«^'s Bay i and gradoatlon; Don't forget 
that yoor porchases can now be charged ot yoor BankAver icard* 

If yoo vlU bring this letter vitb yoo to A8W any tine dori% the 
next tw veeks, Msy 3-15, yoo will receive the avail gift ve have 
for yoo. This in oor mj of shoving yoo «e Man it when we say thank 
yoo for being one of oor regolar cvj0$s%«xs. Cone In and see oor new 
spring and sonser nerchandise vhlUi yislt with os at one of the 
oldest and best*known stores In East ii£dge. 

Sincerely, 
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i^FFESnZ 5 



LETTE& - CSaOP II 



Oar pollejr at ASSI tner the aeaxlj 100 years fie have beea in bosiaess 
has been to cazzy hi^b-qoallty aerchaadlse, staad hchlad and snar- 
astee each Item as advertised, and give satlsfactloa to 70a, oar 
aad friend. Sok of Oe aatlooally advertised lines yott 
vlU flad at KBi are Belly Son and Forever Toeoc dresses, Mary Grey 
hosiery, Tirlrfmirt lingerie, Shj^ 'n Sboce blooses, I tos rotrtan shoes, 
MnaslncBear apparel, aad Career Clob shirts. 

Bov that sprli« Is here, the "secood gift seasoa** Is Just aromd the 
comer. Too will flad sprlag and ■ iirr fwwhf o ws now la oar stodw 
uhlch ve feel yoo woeld be laterested la for yoorsclf as «ell as for 
gifts for Hosier's Day, Father's Day, sad gca&istloa. Don't forget 
that yoor porehases caa nov be charged on your Baafciteerlcard. 

If yov will bring this letter with yoo to kt» axtj tine during the 
next two wecics. May 3-15. yoo wlU receive the sawll gift we have 
for joo. This is otx wy of showlas JW «• ■«» ^ "F t^*** 

yo« for being one of ear ra^poUr csst««era. Com In aad see oar new 

HI fill nil ■iMii ■irrhtiillffT it1Tr-T '-^ ' '* 

oldest aad best-kaonB scores la fiMPt iidge* 

Did 700 know that »« at ASV #pprcelate yoor boslaess? Fsz too of tea 
flras don't let their best costoners kaow how web their b oal oe as Is 
spprcclstcd. ABV has «a lacxptttflvc bat osefol gift for yoo to show 
you we do appreciate yoor boslaess toA thlafc of yoo as s f rlsad aa 
well as a costeaer. 

Slxnccraly, 
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i^FFEHDIX 6 
LETTER - CaODP III 



If yoo will bring this letter vlth yoo to ABtf any tiae during the 
next two vedc0. May 3-15, yoa will receive the small gift we have 
for yoa* Thi s Is otir way of sboi/lxig yoa we aaan It ^Aen we say ^i^iwiV 
yoa for b eing oob of oar regular castooers* Cone In and see oar new 
spring and soBer merchandise while yoa visit with us at one of the 
oldest and best-known stores In East Sldge* 

Oar policy at AN over the nearly 100 years we have been In business 
has been to carry falgh-qoallty merchandise, stand behind and guar- 
antee each iX€m as advertised, and give sari sf action to yoa, our 
cnstomer and friends Soae of the nationally advertised lines you 
will find at ABV are Nelly Don and Forever Toong dresses, Vary Grey 
hosiery, Klckemlck ll22gerle. Ship *n Shore blmxses, Bostonlan shoes, 
Monslngwear apparel, snd Career Club shirts. 

Now that spring Is here, the '^second gift season" Is Just around the 
comer. Tou will find spring and suaner fashions now in our stocks 
which we feel yoa would be Interested In for yourself as well as for 
gifts for Mother's Day, Father's Day, and gradaati<m. Don't forget 
that your purchases can-now be charged on -yoar BankAaerlcard. '^ " " 

Did you know that we at ABV appreciate your business? Far too often 
firms don't let their best cu s t om e rs know how much their business Is 
appreciated* ABV has an Inexpensive but useful gift for you to show 
yoa we do appreciate your business and think of you as a friend as 
well as a customer. 

Sincerely, 
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APPENDIX 7 



LETTER - GROUP IV 



Our policy at ABW over the nearly 100 years ve have been in basiness 
has been to carry high-quality merchandise, stand behind and guar- 
antee each Item as advertised, and give satisfaction to you, our 
customer and friend. Some of the natlpjially advertised lines you 
will find at ABU are Nelly Bon and Forever Young dresses, Hary Grey 
hosiery, Klckemlck lingerie. Ship 'n Shore blouses, Bostonlan shoes, 
Hunslngwear apparel, and Career Club shirts. 

How that spring Is here, the "second gift season*' Is Just around the 
comer* You will find spring and summer fashions now In our stocks 
which we feel you would be Interested In for yourself as well as for 
gifts for Mother's Day, Father's Day, and graduation. Don't forget 
that your purchases can now be charged on your BankAmerlcard • 

Did you know that we at ABW appreciate your business? Far too often 
flrxos don't let their best customers know how much their business is 
appreciated. ABV has an inexpensive but useful gift for you to show 
you we do appreciate your business and think of you as a friend as 
-well-as-a '-customer-. — - 

If you will bring this letter with you to ABW any time during the 
next two weeks. May 3-15, you %rlll receive the small gift we have 
for you. This is our way of showing you we mean It when we say thank 
you for being one of our regular customers. Come in and see our new 
spring and susaaer merchandise vhile you visit with us at one of the 
oldest and best-known stores In East Ridge. 

Sincerely, 
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^FEKDIX 8 



LETTER - GROUP V 



If you will bring this letter with yon to ABW any tine during the 
next two weeks. May 3--15, you will receive the small gift we have 
for you. This Is our way of showing you we mean It when we say rhany 
you for being one of our regular customers* Come in and see our new 
spring and summer merchandise while you visit with us at one of the 
oldest and best-known stores in East Ridge. 

Did you know that we at appreciate yoqr business? Far too often 
firms don't let their best customers know how much their business is 
appreciated. ABV has an inexpensive but useful gift for you to show 
you we do appreciate your business and t-h-tiiV of you as a friend as 
well as a customer. 

Our policy at ABW over the nearly 100 years we have been in business 
has been to carry high'-quality merchandise, stand behind and guar- 
antee each item as advertised, and give satisfaction to you, our 
customer and friend. Som^ of the nationally advertised iln^ff you 
will find at ABW are Nelly Don and Forever Young dresses, Mary Grey 
hosiery, Kickeralck lingerie. Ship 'n Shore blouses. Bostonian shoes » 
Iftznsingwear apparel, and Career Cltib shirts. 

Now that spring is here, the "second gift season*' is just around the 
comer. Tou will find spring and summer fashions now in our stocks 
which we feel you would be interested In for yourself as well as for 
gifts for Mother's Day, Father's Day, and graduation. Don't forget 
that your purchases can now be charged on your BankAmericard. 

Sincerely, 
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AFFEHDIX 9 



LETTER - GBOUP VI 



Did you knov that ve at ASV appreciate yoor buslnessT Far too often 
firms don't let tbelr best cnstoners Icnov hov such their btssiness la 
appreciated* ABV hOA an Ises^enslve but useful gift for you to show 
you ve do appreciate your business and think of you as a friend as 
veil as a custoner. 

If you viU bring this letter vlth you to ABV any tine during the 
next tvo veeksy Hay 3^15^ you vlll receive the small gift ve have 
for you. This Is our vay of shoving you me mean it irtien ve say thank 
you for being one of our regular custooera* Come in and see our nev 
spring and summer merchandise vbile you visit vlth us at one of the 
oldest and best-knovn stores In East Ridge « 

Our policy at ABV over the nearly 100 years ve have been in business 
has been to carry high-quality merchandise, stand behind and guar- 
antee each item as advertised, and give satisfaction to you, our 
customer and friend. Some of the nationally advertised lines you 
vill find at ABV are Helly Don and Forever Young dresses, Hary Grey 
hosiery^ Clckemlck llngerlerSblp 'n Shore blouses^ Bostonlan shoes, 
Munsingvear apparel, and Career Cliib shirts* 

Nov that spring is here, the "second gift season** is Just around the 
comer. You vlll find spring and summer fashions nov in our stocks 
vbicb ve feel you vould be interested In for yourself as veil as for 
gifts for Hother^s Day, Father's Day, and graduation. Don't forget 
that your purchases can nov be charged on your B ankA m e ricard ♦ 

Sincerely, 
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THE EFFECT OF MORAL JUDGMENTS ON LEADERSHIP STYLES 



Phillip V. Lewis, Oklahoma State IMiversity 
John W. Williams, Oklahoma State University 



ABSTRACT 



This study proposes to establish a foundation upon which the com- 
plex issu^^ 

If the style of leadership at the top affects the styles of leadership 
throughout an organization, it should logically follow that the level of 
moral judgl&ents of a leader at the top also will directly affect the moral 
judgments of other leaders within the same organization. The null 
hypothesis of this research — there is no significant correlation between 
leadership styles and stages of moral development — may be rejected* 



INTRODUCTION 



Thy style of leadership at the top of an organization directly 
affects the styles of leadership and methods of communication throughout 
that organization. A hard-driving, task-oriented leader will impart 
that style to leaders at lower levels. This type of leader will be 
interested in the work side of the job (planning and organizing). He 
will comzxmnicate only information necessary to get the tasks done on 
time. Conversely, a "team" leader tends to encourage cooperation and 
provides a trusting climate. His communication system will be much 
more open than the leader who puts emphasis on task-oriented relation- 
ships, and that atmosphere will be Imparted to leaders at the lower 
levels of the organization. 

It should logically follow that since leadership styles affect 
others, the level of moral judgments of a leader at the top also will 
directly affect the moral judgments of others within the same organi- 
zation. Several questions arise, therefore, regarding this assumption: 
First, is the assumption accurate? Second, what are the moral judgments 
of business leaders? Third, is there a relationship between leadership 
style and mordl judgment. And fourth, if all of the. above is true, then 
so what? 



THE PROBLEM 



The purpose of this study will be to establish a foundation upon 
li^ich the complex Issue of moral judgment and leadership style may be 



investigated* In this early stage of development the researchers propose 
to investigate the following null hypothesis: 



HI There is no significant correlation between leadership styles 
and stages of moral development* 

More, specifically: 

Hl^ There is no significant correlation between 9, 9 manage- 
ment and stages 5 & 6 of moral development* 

There is no significant correlation between 9, 1 manage- 
ment and stages 4 & 5 of moral development* 

Hl^ There is no significant correlation between 5, 5 manage- 
ment and stages 3 & 4 of moral development. 

Hl^ There is no significant correlation between 1, 9 manage- 
ment and stages 2 & 3 of moral development; 

Hl^ There is no significant correlation between 1» 1 manage- 
ment and stages 1 & 2 of moral development. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 



There are two terms used in this paper that may need explanation — 
'^ leadersHip style and" lnoral""aevelbpment . 

Leadership Style 

Leadership style is defined as the degree to which an individual 
shows both concern for tasks and concern for people as measured by a 
questionnaire (Appendix A) and plotted on the Managerial Grid designed 
by Robert Blake and Jane Mouton (Figure 1) . 

The Managerial Grid is a two-dimensional approach to management 
study with a range of possible interactions between the two dimensions. 
The horizontal axis Indicates concern for production while the vertical 
axis indicates concern for people. Each is expressed as a nine-point 
scale; the number l_ in each instance represents minimum concern and the 
9^ stands for maximum concern. 

At the lower left comer of the Grid is the 1, 1 style ("impov- 
erished"). Managers with a 1» 1 orientation eXert minitnum influence in 
their contacts with others; little concern for production or people is 
expressed. In a supervisory position, this person is most likely to be 
found executing messenger-carrier functions; i.e.» communicating orders 
from the level above to the level below. 

' At the top left comer of the Grid is the 1, 9 style ("country 
club"). Under a 1» 9 orientation the work tempo is comfortable; people 
are encouraged rather than driven. Subordinates are expected to turn 
out some work to avoid trouble. Human relations are important ir and 
of themselves. The group is the key unit of the organization. 
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FIGURE 1 
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9.9 Management 
Work accomplishment js 
from comm-tted people:^ 
interdependence throug^ 
a "common stake** in 
organization purpose 
feeds to relntionshfps of 
(rust and respect. 



5.5 Managements ^ 
Adequate Oigamzation performance 
is possible through balancing the 
necessity to get out work while 
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1.1 Management 
Exenion of minimum effort 
to QeS work dene is approptiate 
to sustain organization . 
membership. 
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Efficiency in operations 
results from arranging 
corditioru of v/o«'k in such 
a way that human 
elements intoifcre to a 
minimum decree. 
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Managerial Grid 



In the lower right comer is the 9, 1 style ("tatek"). Under a 
9, 1 orientation a managerial assumption is that people are to be re- 
garded as instruments of production. The use of hierarchical power, in 
the authority-obedience sense, is the basis of control. Supervision of 
production places heavy emphasis on task and job requirements. 

In the upper right comer is the 9,. 9 style ("team"). The 9, 9 
orientation aims at integrating the two aspects of work — management of 
production and people — under high concem for both. The key is involve- 
ment and participation of those responsible for it in work planning and 
execution. A major difference between 9, 9 and other managerial styles 
is the use of goal setting as a basic management approach. 

In the center of the Grid is the 5, 5, style ("dampened pendulum"), 
which is the middle-of-the-road or an intermediate amount of both kinds 
of concerns. The 5, 5 managerial orientation is the carrot-and-stick 
approach in which the work direction is welcomed by a realistic consid- 
eration that friction among people is just as costly to production as it 



Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mbuton, "Managerial Facades" 
Advanced Management Journal , July, 1966, p. 31. 
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is to poorly maintained machines. Rather than integration, however, 
this style tends to develop two counter-balancing systems — a formal 
system and an informal one, which tell how work really gets done, and 
who, in fact, has power and influence. 

Which is the best style? Blake and Mouton report that managers 
rank the styles in the following order: 9, 9 is the soundest way to 
manage, 9, 1 is next, and 5, 5 is third. It would seem to logically 
follow, then, that 1, 9 is fourth and 1, 1 is last. However, Blake and 
Mouton recommend using the managerial style that works best. 

Moral Development 

Moral development is defined as the three levels or six stages 
of moral reasoning developed by Lawrence Kohlberg (Table 1) . Essen- 
tially, Kohlberg identified six stages of moral judgment, two stages 
occurring at three distinct levels. Appendix B is the questionnaire 
used in this study to id -tify the six stages of moral judgment. 



LIMITATIONS 



There are three inherent weaknesses in this study. The first 
limitation may be traced to the validity and reliability of the ques- 
tionnaire utilized to define management style. The second limitation 
is similar in nature to the first limitation; the validity and reli- 
ability-of - the -instrmient*^utili2ed"to~ measure^ the^revelsnb^ 
velopment may be questioned. A third limitation centers on the valid- 
ity of the Kohlberg thesis. Kohlberg claims cross-cultural validation 
of the stages of moral development. He cites his own as well as other 
research efforts to justify the claim. A simmiary of moral development 
is presented in this study. 



DELIMITATIONS 



The findings, conclusions, and generalizations reported in this 
study shall apply to students associated by major fields of study with- 
in the College of Business Administration at Oklahoma State University 
and all other populations judged to be similar. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 



Today there are charges that American business leaders are 
morally bankrupt. Post-Watergate disclosures of illegal contributions 
to American political campaigns as well as outrightt bribes to political 
officeholders in foreign capitals by American business leaders makes 
this issue real. If prison sentences were given for these crimes, cor- 
porate officers and board chairmen of many of America's most respected 
firms would be in jail today. 
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A study of this nature,. therefore, is overdue in the field of 
management and communications. Numerous researchers have studied the 
communication ramifications of leadership styles (Evans, 1970; Hersey 
and Blanchard, 1967; Likert, 1967; Reddin, 1970). Several researchers 
have investigated moral development (Dewey, 1920s; Piaget, 1948; 
Kohlberg, et al. , 1955, 1969, 1972, 1973, 1975; Rawls, 1971; and 
Hartshorn and Mauk, 1928). 

If research reveals a significant relationship between a par- 
ticular leadership style and some level of moral judgment, then further 
research along this line of investigation will be appropriate. More 
specifically, the results of this experiment may justify an analysis 
of the relationship of leadership style and moral development in an 
Industrial setting. The results of such a study may reveal interven- 
tions in leadership training pro grams. Such interventions may Include 
strategies to upgrade a particular moral development of a particular 
style of leadership. ^ 



TABLE 1 

DEFINITION OF MORAL STAGES^ 

I. Preconventlonal Level 

At this level, the child is responsive to cultural rules and 
labels of good and bad, right or wrong, but interprets these labels 
either In ter ms of the physic al or the hedonistic cons equences p f 
action (punishment, reward, exchange or favors) or in terms of the 
physical power of those who enunciate the rules and labels. The level 
is divided Into the following two stages: 

Stage 1 : The punlshment-and-obedlence orientation . The physi- 
cal consequences of action determine its goodness or badness, regardless 
of the human meaning or value of these consequences. Avoidance of pun- 
ishment and unquestioning deference to power are valued in their own 
right, not In terms of respect for an underlying moral order supported 
by punishment and authority (the latter being Stage 4).- 

Stage 2 : The instrumental-relativist orientation . Right action 
consists of that which instrumentally satisfies one's own needs and 
occasionally the needs of others. Human relations are viewed in terms 
like those of the marketplace. Elements of fairness, of reciprocity, 
and of equal sharing are present, but they are always interpreted in a 
physical, pragmatic way. Reciprocity is a matter of "you scratch my 
back and I'll scratch yours," not of loyalty, gratitude or justice. 



Lawrence Kohlberg, "Stages of Moral Development as a Basis for 
Moral Education," in Moral Education; Interdisciplinary Approaches (New 
York: Newman Press), pp. 86-88. 
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ftfftttjr^ gftiNif # 9r wttim is pmt€mimt4 M im itm 0m rights tm^ 

^ifiiif la wml0fttf cir ^^luicurat** WlMnrfar^ ikiiiftirtat i« fnfiMMittf 

Hm tmmti Mi«lMint|r» ftMMi m#9,^ 4HWttMi lili^N^^ tilt #«f Ul 
#rtf«f # iigibf C4miU«# #f 4»Um mmi*« INity* lAMhUif fiB4i^||wtt 

imt mtimtUf^ Mt ««iAtAtfttftc tih* glirM wncSjiI ^iNttt f«t Itt mm mAm. 

At tktB l«iNil« tlMifit i« m tlmt mtimn m Mim wtat iniIimmi 

ttf mt 0m gfw mi^ m #r f^wmm Mitliit 0im p^tmtptm mii t^pmt twm 0m 
tmiiin^bmVfif mm yibmtititmttm «ritk 0mm ^msjp»n tktm Immi att# %mm 

irltfc ^tSpMtl^^m..^^^ *ii(iltm M0m tmim tm >» 4tf t»»i tm utmm. 

^ B^^iwrril tiMitiHittuil tt0m^ ma %tmidn4B tiilcHi hrnm 1mm ctiticaity 

M«» tl^ fWflAtltiiiii ^ fmtmmi tmlttt mptmimm Mi a €iti»<)Miirf 
JUig mupkkik^Mtm w§m fpmimliMtmt mtm tm mm^0Mi§ mmmmm* im%^ f m 
ymt %m mmtitmimaAtf Mi itiiiCiiittitlJ^ i^M^iig i mtm^ 0m figiMt tn « 
iMittcir #f f«iwiMiiit %«iliHw Mi •frtiitMc** tkm ftM tt im m MpiMi* m)m 
0m "^Itgftl |M»tiic #f wtM*^ IwMi Mtii M mts0mim wpmrn 0m jMiiildLilty «if 
fiiiiittit Im In tmmm #1 ttiAlmmt t ' Mili » r #t.iMi #t MCfal ittiittir 
|tMlMM^ tlMi iiMttiii it In tmm «ff ttiiiF ^ "'^^ mmi Mitt^# CMtiiiv 
tlMi' l«tnl fMlMw ffM j^ il i MMNit 'Mi MitttttfTt im ^ WMttit «lMMt iHt 
«*ll4iittM# tli* In tW *Wriel4lt^ Mtmltty #f 0m AMrltM aiMlllMiWl: 
MMI cMMMtllWtlMI'* 

, ^mSL±^ titt Miy t»l^til€nl*#ftMlMl #ftMt^^ il^ in 
ASdf tnii tf tin McintM nf cMn^Mwn in nttnti mtn n«it*MiMn ttlittni 
j^neintM nntjittng tn tnglcnl tifipt tinni t niMi im # Ml%Mnnlity« nnf «^<m» 
sintMt3r« ttMM |Nrln€l|»lM &m m^ttntt Mi ntidlcnl ftin Cblicn t»l*« 
tiMr €Mf^ t i mt tnfntnktnn)} tiny ntn nut Mntntn nntnl tnlM Il&n tin 
tm ^mmmmitmmim^ At lMtt« ttnM ntn neitMfnnl ftinctplM #C jMtlM» 
«if 0m tn«t|ifn€ity neii ■i|inlliqr nf Imm tiilMt# nni nt pmp^ tm 0m 
ilinitjr #t imm %mm$m m tniiirUlMl pmtmm^ 
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UEscAsat UUTED TO HoiAL wooxmam 



M»r«i Jodlgattflt mad «eoeonRle«ic mrtl hmhvHar U th* •ufrjcct 
«f aHcii OMraal «airlrtclM* Hm tsopit, pmt 4«e«fl «• far teck «• 

ptm9mf4 hif iolB Dviwy (1904) md J*m fUgat (I94«). 

fMfrtmmtMl rm—Atth k«tMi la ttia Mitftfl* IfSOs I17 4«v«l4ip- 
Mfttal Mjcliolatlat J««i rUgftt, rii^t's aff^rcs w»f» ttcmuimd tm 
ItSf AMI agais U IHi %ff tmttmuM MSJkmtt, Hm ptmrntrnt raaaareh 
afforta 4tm haavtlf tvm thm fUlftaofHiical Ihumi mdvmasmA hr Daway 
m4 tka tKaarttSeal kaaa aataklii^MKl bf Kotilbart* 

thm fufyaaa af ckla aacUaci ta to rrHav aaflri^iii raaaardi an 
wral 4avalaf«Mit aa that It ta ^oaaUta ca 4a(ai«lM ^duic kaawl* 
atifa «rill m4i ta tha aonl 4av«toyMHm« thmtf a«l ■anifitnt Whavtar 

KaiillMira'a TWata 

ta tlw MlAtfia IfSOa LM«t«M«a KalOWrt I«sm rawNirtli a* aorat 
i«i4iMttt. tlic tkmac at clMa« laitial altatts a«Haa4 ptvf^attiom 
mtmmcti* Irr Oa««y «ttd rtAf^t. ri4g«t a«ittMt«4 tkat dOltivas pmm 
tlkt«>ailk tlw«« ataxia af Mral 4av*lafBMitt (1) a fV*-«B«al mtMm» 
tlmta ta •» aaaaa viffala ca iwlaat C2> • iMietiBiwaa ata#* iitora 
tilMit fa rtglit la a^iwNtai wttti » a >«a f wMt f—titint (Afaa 4 t« i| s aMl 
C>l Mt aaMHMaMHi ttagr wlitta fwtaa iMkaa immimmm awl ctw ca<iaifatitcia 
af hraalitac ntS^ mm hxomm hf tim tft<lvt<laala. 

XaMWrg*a cmmpt af imral atatMi faUania Hafat'a. I« <ia* 
acrtl^tim tlMtaa mu^im KalkUatt aagiaataz 

I* itagaa mtm "attwctma^ «lial«a»** at- attaataei ayataaa af 
tliaa^t* t*<tirt4«ala ar« cmuUWtt tm tmml mi aaral 
jaiipMBat. 

ttagaa faw aa immiihtmt J <faMt c« tM«r all «a«ilttaaa 
«K<:«yt t atni ia tfaaiWtt* aainaaat ta alaaqra fantattf, MiNrr 
iadkaati* laitirtiatata aawpr AMp atacaa: aa<ia<ai la 
aitMit* tlM aaat atS^aga 

fta«Ba arc *%lata»«)Ui^ tatactattacei*.** tUaUai at a 
iktiliRt ataga tatl ad M i ar rajj? H ^ttita tt laaaf 
ataga tlitaiclag* tha«« la a fi M i <a i>y ' ta faaieyiaai at ar 
Vtaf at tlwr litiMit ataga awatlaltia* 

i«Baaff«k ftariUag*' iaaai mm Sti#i ffcaa r y 

Jaaaa Sm^ aMiarfaia tiit l a ya tt af ialOiatg'a taaatttH 1« a IfM 
atatc at iia att f gg af > laat Maaalf aaty actliM fa aatal ii dilapaal 
t aaaattii arttaa mi urn mSm* fiiaatdi ftaitagi falafa4 t» IBiltliatg*a 
tiMeaias 
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t. Oldtr in contrast to ymmfcr mbject# «bov gri!at«r um of higlicr 
•ta»» thinking. This finding*^ tiMi hi^r tht ag* th« htfltimt the 
«t4giC-^-«uFporCji the dcveldj^Mmtal theorjr if im Mmmm that ckrom* 
logical age ie an indem of individual deiNiloiMnt* 

2* Theae age trend* vere fowid in tsTiovm culturee (l^r»aa« Twriiey, 
and Kcxlto. ) 

3» Sone longitudinal research co«pleted in the IHOm (Kraaer and 
Igohlherg) roui^ly airports the contMti^n that suhjects tested at 
thrte year integrals show upM^sfd chMgv^ 8oiiieiNir» som high scliool 
sut^jects tq»cn reaching college altered to ngreaa rather thM pro- 
gress* 

4, Intervention studiea Mndertaken mhM that In so far as si^Jects do 
change « they change nfitiard one step at a titne* 

5* Correiattotns of Kohlherg's seals vlth simS Loevini^r^s e^o 

develofwent scale siipfw»rt tiie cognitive d«irelofmntalUt*s e«|rihaain 
on the ratiooalitr of noral deirelo9«Mit# 

lesslts of a conprehenston tent devvlojMt on the haste eonMftts of 
each stage endF Atelnisteted to subjects along with Kolilherg*s vef* 
alar intenriev indicate4 thait auhjects* eenprtliensien «if ceneepfa 
is high for the stages to and Ineleidini his oiNit sta«e» hnt tails 
off for co^^^s St stacve hlglisr tluMi his ow* 

7« Pesearcii resniti of noral jindgptne to sMirnl aetloa mi feeling sImmt 
SMNlest het statistically signtf iomt nlationsiii|i vtth deliM|ne«cy» 
cheating h^^iavior and tescbsr an4 |M^r ratings of nornl feehairior. 

the characteriattes of a ^'Hch** i#cial Mretr^tsMsnt for facilitatifl^i 
yonng pmtwm^m itrtel ofmn t in wrel J^dgnnnt aeesi t# hmt i^tfCIet-^ 
pmttm in iMiy gron^^ and iemdership mlen« |Nir«nts ytm m^tstwtmfgB 
childten to disc«ss their Meal eieiis» tdgk eoclsl mtmtmAt clmm 
and residence in an ntlMMi Mtting^ social fMDfeilnrity* ann^ Itvii^ in 
a I'lienmiii^'^ 

f * State scores ftoft Kshlherg^s set of notnl lltiiiiii h&m snrdtent h«t 
significant comelatiosnF trith st^ scores hnoe4 on folitlcnl 4Umi^ 
mam and semssl JilenHHio* 

10. Kesnaetli Ini^ t»m osgpiltiiMi ctsnfOMttts of sural Jmlgainf s^msf 
tlmt csrtatn tnlo tailing sttills $mM H^tta* fkmnl O^mtloiin ate 
l»retefnfnic«s to ttstnl JnigSinf sC^jjsn^ 

r^ttini AnoMtm to tnipsrtaMt QvMMtlonn 

i e sen r ci i on snml ^esn l i imnt in far f tnm conyilnco^ Msny ^tmm^ 
tiono rottsin is m sn s a trsi hy onftrlenl tttnearcii* tlsn ^nsnttous to oMcli 
e«ay fMirtlal an imts are aoatliAilo atn »f snnto4 helsFO« ilnitiifi to «iMw 
i|isestiosiw Mtm n esitJ to dh^tendlne the onlMlty of ttsr aoral dtes»lin<ncnt 
thaory* 
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tm pM^l* ciwr rc#<it ttMitt six. Matt pMplc cptrmtm ae die lower 
•t^cM. Bms (tfitt)* «t«tiii •tad«nc« ac Kh* BcrlwUy of the 

ORl««rait]r of CaliforaU «• Mtb|«ec« of his m»ljmt; fctnd aiiproxi- 
MC«lf 40 p«r CMC of Umi MOtJccta at acat* lo«»J aod ai^roxlmtcly 
)2 par c««c at ataga thrca. taa to ftftaan par east of tha aobjocta 
vara at ata^a alx. Tha atafa •!« groafi war* dlaaaiflad aa oppar 
«1441a elaaa "radleala**. Tha radical ata^ta vara aetlva In atudant 
protaat aovaaaata at tartalay. laaa'a raaaardi avpporta tbm fladlata 
of Kohlbart (1M3) am4 Utar, laat (IMf). tiiac a Mjorlty of paopla 
ara ac au^aa thraa ami four. 

2' Oo elaoatc 4iltmma» aaaaara actaal raal Ufa raaaoaaaaf 

tlila nation U tha aahjact of aitch 4^ata awMt Choaa who atwlr 
iK^ral Ja4i^c. Tha flrat part ef tha ^atlo« reUtaa to what tha 
daaalcal dttmmmt aaaawra. A cUaalcal. 411«Ma la» fdr axvuplat 
Stmuli a mmm aeaal May to par far «aitcal traaCMttt for har aon 
who will 41a If ha 4oaa Mat ra«al«a fcha tvaacaaatT Tha tar« claaalc 
la applla4 hacaaaa «aat paapU will aavar attcaaatar awch a altwatlm. 
Tha daaalcal iilaaMa of Kehlharg mt thoaa ta tiila atn4y aiaavra 
how a p%t9m clilafca ahawt clM partlcalar mral 41laMi. 

laat. Tiirrll aa4 Kahlhart (Ifif) «km1m4 tha laaaa of daaalcal 
411aMaa varaaa rtactlcd dllawtta. A practlcd 41la«Bt la oiw which 
m Ia41in4ad w««il4 ha llhdy to caaf tottt aach aa hmriag lll«t«l 
<t«t»* N» alf^lflcaac ^IflfaraMa waa f«a«i to axlat hatwaa* tha tm^ 
apaaaaa af jMfar <alaMatary adhaal afa) mi aliar (paat high 
achoal> m alcbar typa of illam, Hm tMaar^Mra 414 nat aaawar 
shtt faaatlattt la raaaaalag 41ffat«ftt far Cha twa typaa «f 41laMaa7 

^' Ay^J^la ihia ta taapaiarlly a<iaa a<i4 thalt wral 4ad»laa aahlaa 

Kahlhart Ctf^SI Mffeiata that aa aaalyala af all ttm pdhlle atata* 
aaata a*ia hjr tlclMtf4 Slaaii raj|ar4lttt Uataraata wara ataga twa thlah^^ 
lag. ya« actatch ay ha«ie aa4 I'll actiMUii yaaara« Sta^ two raaaOttla« 
la iaaarallir attrf ha«ahla ta a4ilaace«ta aa4 ptaa4alacaata> ai^o>aa* 
Ir, a paraaa who taatiwa tha off lea af tim ftmmUmt 4^ aat taaaaa 
llha a twalwa yaa«^ ttl4. laawar, tha fact af tte law laval pahllc 
attaiaacaa raaalaa. Aa4 «atat»ata caallr Impp«m4. At laaaa la tha 
aatlaa that ■ ii a ahaw tlM IhraaUaat aai Ma Ma wata ahla ta ■aipial 
or taapatarllf lat a nap t tlwlr aatal Aaeialaa -rfrtat ^at ca»> 
alt fdaalaa. A al«Uar altaatlaa accara aa a dailjr haala ta haal* 
aaaa. Itcaat 4fadaaataa af hdhaa ta faraliB affldala Mjar 
C.S.. carparatlaaa ata oaa aadi asaa|^a-» 

^ 4»m .9m vtumm ftm .aat ataaa ta .tha , aaa« at^T 

tha aa i i i ai cg widtdl nait ta aarlfy tSat iiiampttf ciMt tha at^aa af 
■Mwal J iii t gi i a r ara la fact lavatlata aai iiwlo|a«aial la daar. It 
la gaaatally accapta* that tha tapt41tf aa4 «st«tt af ptagtaaalaa 
t hia atfi tfca it n aa axa talata4 ta latalttnaia aa4 k» aaaa aataat aw- 
dai daaa OMOiatt* l$Ses mmtmi^^ t$m* mat taaalaa Mianan 
im timt*^ mt ptfattaaaia Hmngpi- tiwaa ^ : 
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5. Do anwcrt io advance blaii test results? 

To date sost research on soral judgmetit relies on the interview 
technique to obtain d^ta. An objective instruaient ia, as yet» un-^ 
kno«»n. Rest (1974) is working on such an instruaient with the goal 
of obtaining a moral I.Q. 

In 1966 turril experisM^nted vlth the idea of giving %nrltten an- 
swer choices to aoral dilennas In an experimental situation.. Turril 
first conducted Rohlberg;**tyi>e interviews with the subjects of the 
experlnent» Then* with the stage development detenained* the sub** 
Jects were given wrlttem advice on the previously tested dileaaaa* 
The advice represented tdtages at» one below* one above and two above 
the particular stage of the Individual subject • The subjects were 
then re^intervlewed to determine if the advice produced changes. 

The results of tJhe experiment reveal that the subjects preferred 
the advice which reflected thinking at one stage above the aubject^s 
original levels It may be concluded that under these circumstances 
that multiple choice type answers to moral dileasuis may result in 
reeponaes one stage higher than the subject would be placed by using 
Interview methods* 



AKALTStS OF DATA 



The correlation coef ficletit was the primery stetlstic used in the 
tgmelysia of date* Although the correletion coefficient does not revesl 
cauae end effect* it does establish the extent to which itemm are related. 
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T&ble 2 contains the correlation coefficients and the signifi- 
cance level of each coefficient fro« the conputatlons based on nanage- 
i&ent style scores and ooral Judgment scores. An analysis of this numer- 
ical data reveals significant as veil as Insignificant relationships » and 
direct » as veil as Inverse relationships. 

A measure of central tendency » the mean, and a mcsasure of diaper*- 
Biqxkt the standard deviation* vere alao used In the analysis of data. 
Mean scores vere computed for each of the five management styles and for 
each of five combined stages of moral Judgment. An analysis of these 
statistics and the correlation coefficients as applied to the various 
styles of management and stages of moral Judgment is the subject of this 
section of the paper. 

Moral Judgment and Style 9-9 

The 9-9 managment style » (high people, high taak) is Inversely 
related to four of the five atages of moral development. The strongest 
Inverse relationship oce^rred at stages 2 and 3, r -.319. Ndne of the 
four negrtlve correlatltms vere significant at the «05 level. The three 
other negative correlations vera, in deacendlng order» ^•113 for stages 
1 and 2; for staffs 3 and 4; and -.014 for atagea 4 and S« 

Stages 5 and 6» the highest level of moral development, bore a 
slight poaitlve relationship to the 9*9 styles, .144^ This relationship 
is not significant at the »0S level, hovever, it is significant at tl^ 
•0621 level. 

Moral Judgment 4md Style S«S 

KanageSMmt style 5^!i (middle of the road) is directly related to 
the moral development stages at ttat middle and lover leyerls atid inversely 
related to the moral develci^pment styles at higher levels. The atrongest 
relatlooshlp, r • .217 occurred at stages 3 and 4. This relationship is 
significant at the .OS. level. Tfim relationship of stages 2 and 3 to 
style 5-5» r * .171^ vas also significant at the .OS level. The inverse 
or negative correlation occurred at stages 5 and 6« 

Moral Judg^ent and Management Style 9^1 

JUmnmgEamnt style 9*1 (high task^ lo«r people) vas more closely ref- 
lated to the middle and loner stages of moral JodgiMttta than mxf other 
management style. Th«^ hi|^at correlation, .275, in the matriac occ^irred 
at stages 1 and 2« Thiis comlation vas signif leant at the *05 level. 
The second highest correlation in the matrix, .252 occurred at stages 3 
and 4. Thin correlation vas also highly aignlf leant (p » .001). A third 
highly sisaificant correlation* r ^ *20» p • «0007» oo^irred at stages 2 
and 3. 

Style 9^1 bore a ali|^tly, althongh not slgydfieant» positive rm- 
latiof!sblp to stages 4 and 5, r •U?. A sli|^tly n^tl'te relationship 
existed at stages S and 6« 
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Moral Judgment and Style 1«*9 



One significant; corr^l^atlon occurred with aoral judgnent and style 
1-9 (low task, high people). ;Stage8 1 and 2 bore the significant relation 
to this style, r - «163, p .03. Stages 3 and 4 bore a slight negative 
relationship to the 1-9 style. No discernible relationship exists betveen 
the 1*9 style and stages 2 and 3 and stages 5 and 6. 

Moral Judgment and Style 1«*1 

Management style 1*1 (low people and low task) bore sove relation 
to stages 1 and 2. Of the five correlations with this style, stages 1 
and 2 yielded the strongest correlation, r .155* This correlation vas 
also significant at the .05 level. The other four correlations vere less 
than I. 10. None of the other correlations of ttoral developaent stage and 
1-1 style v^re significant. 

Central Tendency and Dispersion of Kanageaient Style Scores 

The mean scores of the five ManagesMmt styles ranged frosi a low 
mean of 50.6, the 9-1 style to a Mgh Man of 92.2, the 9-^9 style* This 
difference revealed that a aajor^ v of the respondents tended to weight 
questionnaire ItctBs which relatt^^ JO the 9«9 style heavier than slttllar 
questionnaire iteas related to style 9"^I. Other smmui scores* presented 
in table 3, were in descending order 74.0 for tl^ 1*9 style; M«0 for the 
5-5 style; and 54.9 for the l«l style* 
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Meaeures of Central Tcndeocy attd Olspersioa for KaaageMnt 
StylM and Stages of Moral Jedgpnt 



' The staadard deviatioo revealed the degree of dispersion of ttMi 
ecores for tike flee asaagaMnt etylee* The 9*1 style sootes had the 
largest etaodard deviation^ 13^4 » The I*-*) style scores had the ssellest 
stttderd deviation^ 10«3« The rettsinSng steadard de«latio«is sere Is de* 
scettdisg order* style 9*9 with 12«6» style 5*5 with 11^7^ ud style 1«1 
with 11.2« 
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Central Tendencies and Dispersion of Moral Judgnent Scoteit 

The mean scores of the five combined stages of moral Judgment 
ranged from a loir of 40*2, stages 1 and 2. Co a high of 69.7, stages 5 
and 6. 

It ap|>ears the respondents gave nore weight to questionnaire 
items related to the higher levels of moral judgment than to similar 
items related to the lower levels of moral judgment* The mean scores 
for the other three combined stages were: 62«9 for stages 4 and 5; 57.1 
for stages 4 and 3; and 51.3 for stages 3 and 2« 

The largest standard deviation occurred at stages 5 and 6, 
sd » !}*03« Stages 1 and 2 and stages 3 ax^ 4 had standard deviations 
of 8.80 and 8*88 respectively. Stages 3 and 4 and stages 4 and S vere 
almost identical. These standard devlatlcms vere 7.88 for the former 
and 7.94 for the latter, teas than 2 points separate the range of stand- 
ard deviations of the moral judgment stages. 



CONCLUSXOKS 



Eased on the analysis of data* it may be c<mcluded that: 

1. Respondents In the survey Indicate a pronounced propenai^ ti^ward the 
^9 management style (hl^ relationship^ high task orientation)* 

2. tn conalderatlon of the 9-9 Ktyle» the respondents In the survey are 
ttore task oriented than relationship oriented. 

3. Respondents ^ tiers hl^ task oriented and loir relationship oriented 
(9«^t> tended to use the middle and lover stages of moral iodgnent. 

4. Kespondents viio vere *^middlA of the road"* (S-S) tended to use the 
middle stages of merml judgment. 

5. Ifts|Kiodents vho vere of a lov task and. relatlonshlfi orientatloo 
(1-^9) as well as respondents vbo vere lov in both orientations <l^l) 
tended to use the lover stages of moral iudgmmnt. 

6.. Respondents vlio score bli^ on both task and relationship scales, 9*9 
style> tended not to use the lover and middle staces of moral Jodg- 
m«ent« The extent to vliiai these respondents uMd the higher ntag#s 
of moral judgment Is not clear. 

7. Tlie null hypothesis, there Is no slgnlf le^t relatlonriilp betveen 
leadership styles and state of moral judgment may be rejected: 

HIj tlier% is no slsnlllcant Mrrelatlcn betve«n 9, 9 s maate me n t mnd 
stagers 5 4 6 of moral develnpmmnt , mmy be rejected at the »06i 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR COMMUNICATION 



Managers who xaay be classified as having a high task, low re- 
lationship orientation tend to Justify their actions by (a) a law and 
order frame of reference or (b) a punishment-obedience frame of refer- 
ence. Similarly, managers who nay be classified as middle of the road, 
5-*5 style, teiid to Justify their actions from a law and order frame of 
reference* (See Figure 2). 

Both managers who may be classified as low task, high relation- 
ship and classified as low task, low relationship orientations may tend^ 
to justify their actions from a punishment-obedience orientation, with-' 
emphasis otx the second level of these stages, the principle of recipro- 
city or doing favors ^ 
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APPENDIX A 

Sample Items From the Management Style Questionnaire 

1. An employee created a stress situation by criticizing many of my 
decisions to other members of the staff. In discussing this situa- 
tion with him/her I will probably: 

a. Try to win the employee's respect and then persuade him/her to 
my point of view. 

b. Talk as little as possible and wait for the employee to ask for 
my opinions or ideas. 

c. Be as active as the employee and try to arrive at conclusions 
which represent our joint points of view. 

d. Allow the employee to do most of the talking in the interview, 
and listen in a non-Judgmental and accepting manner. 



e. Be very active in the discussion to clarify the reasons under- 
lying my decisions and the positions I feel must be adopted. 



Most 


















Least 


Similar 10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Similar 



2. The President of the company asked me to help devise a proposal for 
more employee participation In Setting company policy. In these com- 
mittee meetings with various managers, I will probably: 

a. Walt for my opinion to be asked and tisually accept the majority 
opinion. 

b» Assist others in clarifying their ideas and emphasize good re- 
lations among committee members* 

c. State my ideas and opinions in the context of my contact with 
subordinates and work toward a feasible proposal* 

d» Try to persuade the committee members to accept my point of view 
and push for a proposal that can realistically be adopted* 



e* Encourage everyone to actively participate and emphasize under- 
standing and agreement of a proposal that Is satisfactory to all 
Involved* 



Most 1 
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1 SioUar 
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APPENDIX B 



Sample Item From the Moral Judgment Questionnaire 

George Wilson, manager of a small wholesale business, announced 
a Christmas bonus offer to his employees. George said if 3rd quarter 
profits were up 10% over last year each employee would get a 5% bonus 
in their December checks. The employees worked very hard. Third quar- 
ter profits were up 11%. In the December checks George gave a 2% bonus. 
He kept the other 3% for himself as he felt he did most of the work. 

a. George is the boss so he can keep the 3%. The employees should have 
worked harder. 

b. Breaking of the promise destroys the trust and respect the employees 
have for George. 

c. George had no right to lower the bonus to 2% after he promised to 
give 5%. 

d. George can and did lower the bonus, but the employees should not 
passively accept it. They have rights too» 

George should give a 3% bonus, the same as he kept for himself . 

f . The employees should accept the bonus graciously. But the employees 
will lose trust in him (by breaking the promise of the bonus) . 
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